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d its | ey \ Here is an instance where a manufactur- 
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this Re : its products without national advertising. 
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use— con this progressive house decided that mag- 

Gas "ay azine advertising would stimulate its 
: distributors to greater endeavor as well 
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nests, Connecting with advertising headquarters, the Geo. E. 
Keith Company went into the magazines. Its thousands of 
d distributors were revitalized and encouraged to more vigor- 
= ously pursue their local publicity — new distributors were 


vice added. And so an already large business grew still 
larger through the increased enthusiasm psa by the 
ides manufacturer's national effort. 
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WE venture to repeat a letter from one 

of our clients as it appeared in this 
paper recently. We have no comment of 
our own to make. What say youP 
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Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As advertisers, we desire to commend your excellent 
editorial on the agency situation, which appears in your 
journal this week. 

We believe that those who criticise good agency prac- 
tice must have a limited agency acquaintance, and we 
wonder why they don’t look around a bit. Certainly they 
need not go far to discover advertising agents who can 
construct campaigns of genuine selling power, of great 
investment value to the advertiser. 

We join you heartily in your evident intention to give 
credit where credit is due. 

With compliments of the season, we are, 

M. C. Migel & Co. 


“Put it up to men who know your market’’ 


Federal Advertising Agency, 241 West 39th St., New York 
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How Crex Advertising Developed 
a New Industry 


Authorized interview with MYRON 
Company, 


NE does not have to be a 

prophet or the son of a 
prophet to predict what effect the 
Crex carpet and rug advertising 
is likely to have on the whole 
floor-covering industry. The Crex 
company is doing what most car- 
pet manufacturers felt could not 
be done by advertising, and what 
other manufacturers said ought 
not to be attempted 


W. ROBINSON, 
New York and St. Pau 


Pc ataae of Crex Carpet 


and which also is very sparingly 
advertised to the public. 

The market, when the Crex 
concern began to get a grip on 
it some eight years ago, was in a 
state of flux. The rising zsthetic- 
taste and the sanitary demand 
were beginning to affect it. The 
old cheap ingrain carpet was fall- 
ing off in favor of the Axmin- 
ster and the Wilton, 
and all three were 
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going back before 
the rug invasion. It 
was not quite so 
true then as it is 
now that the bulk 
of the carpet trade 
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advertising half- 
heartedly, on a small 
scale, but the Crex 
company is the first 
to attempt it on a 
considerable scale 
and the first to get 
considerable returns 
from it. It is a dem- 
onstration of what 
others with courage 
and good products 
can do for them- 
selves. 

The product of 
the Crex company 
is made of a native 
wire grass and sells 
at a price one-third 
or one-fourth that 
of the rug or carpet 
which might be con- 
sidered its nearest 


most furnishi: 


genuine CR! 


rounded 
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was placed on con- 
tract with the pub- 
lic buildings, apart- 
ment houses and 
hotels, steamships 
and railroads, but it 
was measurably so, 
and the retail trade 
in carpets was in 
consequence virtual- 
ly dead. Only the 
larger centers of 
population could af- 
ford to keep the 
necessary stock to 
satisfy discriminat- 
ing purchasers and 
the grade of sales-. 
men equal to mak- 
ing estimates and 
floor plans. 

Rugs found an 
easier distribution, 
and thus afforded a 
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competitor. It sells 
not far below lin- 
oleum, which is a 
rival at some points, 


EXTENDING THE USE AND 
MEETING SUBSTITUTION, IN . 
CLASS MAGAZINE COPY 


further accommoda- 
tion to the changing 
preference for them 
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as less expensive and more 
hygienic. The figures of an- 
nual production given by the 
1910 census are: Carpets, $48,- 
475,889 or 68 per cent; rugs, 
$18, 490,449 or 26 per cent; and 
other products, $4,221,414 or 6 per 
cent. Linoleum is not included in 
the foregoing, and is $26,285,796 
in the same year. The consump- 
tion of carpets is still about two 
and one-half times that of rugs, 
but it is declining in proportion. 
There is, it is true, a slight tend- 
ency in some sections ‘towards re- 
gaining some of the lost ground. 
Carpets are going back into some 
of the finer homes of the Middle 
West. The vacuum cleaner is 
largely responsible for this. But 
this change is not reflected else- 
where in any marked degree. It 
should be added that the statistics 
include carpet yardage afterward 
worked up into rugs, so that the 
carpet figures are higher than 
they actually should be and the 
rug figures lower. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS FAVORED CREX 


The figures for mattings are in- 
cluded in the classification of 
“other products.” The Japanese 
and Chinese varieties were hard 
pressed by the increasing popu- 
larity of linoleum and prairie grass 
rugs and carpeting. The year 
1910, when these census figures 
were secured, saw the Crex pro- 
motion campaign already under 
way. Its business was included as 
the largest item, no doubt, of the 
grass products. It has since grown 
much larger. 

The general conditions, then, 
may be said to have favored the 
company when it started its first 
advertising campaign seven or 
eight years ago. The general 
tendency was towards rugs’ or 
light and sanitary floor covering. 
Only the large dealers in the large 
centers pretended to carry a large 
assortment of carpets and rugs, 
while the modest investment of a 
small out-of-town dealer would 
go far in the inexpensive Crex 
goods. This favored wide distri- 
bution. Then the popular taste 
had been prepared. Japanese and 
Chinese matting had made a good 
impression. If they had only been 


tougher, they could have held the 
market. So Crex had: a good 
start. 

The older houses, as a rule, 
were not looking beyond the deal- 
ers. A few, less than half a doz- 
en, had had their little advertis- 
ing adventures in the general me- 
diums, but more for the purpose 
of securing dealers or influencing 
them than for creating and build- 
ing up any consumer-demand for 
their branded goods. If they had 
entertained any other idea, it had 
not been supported by enough of 
an appropriation to make it not- 
able. 

This was the situation when the 
Crex people launched their adver- 
tising campaign directed at the 
public. They were not challeng- 
ing the carpet trade. Their wire- 
grass product did not come. into 
competition with the woolen 
goods. Its use was seemingly re- 
stricted to porches, bungalows and 
country houses. The first adver- 
tising appropriation was for $60,- 
000, laid out in metropolitan street 
car space. It made considerable 
of a splash, but when the com- 
pany, finding it had not enough 
distribution to take care of the 
customers created by the adver- 
tising, shifted its attack to an edu- 
cational campaign while building 
up its dealer organization, the 
older men in the trade shook their 
heads and called it another ex- 
periment. 

For it was a fact that the first 
undertaking of the company was 
not a success. It had started thir- 
teen or fourteen years ago as a 
$15,000,000 corporation to manu- 
facture binder twine for use in 
harvesting machines. Grass rugs 
and carpeting were virtually a 
side line. But the binder twine 
plant did not produce profits, and 
was disposed of within a year or 
two to the International Harvester 
Company. 


A LITTLE PRELIMINARY FLURRY 


The rug and carpet department 
on the other hand showed promise 
from the beginning. There had 
been a little flurry when the high- 
salaried Crex salesmen had gone 
through the trade putting out their 
goods on almost any terms. That 
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way could not last. After five 
years of this and other experience, 
the $15,000,000 corporation reor- 
ganized on a $3,000,000 basis. It 
has thrived since, but this adver- 
tising bee in its bonnet, the carpet 
people thought, was more of the 
bumble variety—all buzz and no 
honey. When the company con- 
tinued to advertise, however, with 
increased display and with increas- 
ing success, the doubters gave up 
forecasting defeat and have since 
set themselves to watch. And a 
campaign that has turned defeat 
into victory and in less than eight 
years secured 75 per cent of the 
forty-odd thousand dealers in the 






illustration. 


Look closely before you buy. 


wire grass floor covering. 


Suitable for any floor indoors and out. 


ful and artistic designs. 
of numerous patterns in life-like colors. 


Dept. 





When You Buy 
Grass Floor Coverings 


look for the name CREX woven. (almost invisibly) 
in the side binding on rounded edge as shown in 


You are now protected against imitations and 
substitutes, as every yard of CREXis guaranteed. 


The name CREX 
on rug or runner stands for the original and genuine 


CREX costs less than cotton or woo.en coverings 
—is sanitary—easy to keep cleanand very durable. 


Best dealers carry a varied assortment. It 
will pay you to go to-day and see the many beauti- 


Write for “The Story of CREX” and Catalogue 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway, New York 


Originators of Wire-Grass Floor Coverings 
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country in a conservative market 
with an appropriation that reached 
$75,000 last year as the high-water 
mark deserves to be watched. 

The demand created by adver- 
tising has not, it is true, been a 
demand that has thus far dis- 
placed woolen rugs and carpets to 
any considerable extent. Its ef- 
fect has been slight in comparison 
with the demand for the more ex- 
pensive woolen floor covering 
made by the yearly increasing 
wealth of the country. But it has 
displaced some woolen carpets, 
and it is gradually creeping from 
the porch to the chamber, and 
from the chamber to the library. 
It is spreading out 
from the summer 
home, bungalow and 
sun parlor to the 
country club, from 
there to the summer 
hotel, from there to 
the Southern hotel; 
and now to the hotter 
climates of Central 
and South America, 
for which an export 
department has been 
inaugurated. Starting 
as an unpretentious 
grass porch rug, not 
recognized as in any 
sense a competitor of 
the carpet industry, it 
is now challenging 
for a large slice of 
the trade, and, worse 
yet, it has raised up 
in its train a number 
of competitors to 





















further increase the 
demand. 
Does it, then, re- 


quire any hardihood 
to venture the predic- 
tion that the carpet 
industry is going to 
repeat before long 
the experience of the 
textile industry, which 
kept up nearly to the 
end its protestations 
of being “different,” 
but which, while 
“vowing it would 
ne’er consent, con- 
sented” to advertise, 
and is now glad it 
did. We need not 
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picture the carpet manufacturers 
shaking in their shoes because of 
the Crex success. The truth 
probably is that some of them 
do not yet know what is go- 
ing on. But a progressive mi- 
nority of them are watching the 
demonstration and_ calculating 
chances. If the Crex success con- 
tinues they will think harder. And 
if it continues to continue, it is 
only a question of time when some 
of them are bound to do some- 
thing more than think. 

These are not the reflections of 
the president of the Crex Carpet 
Company, but they have a signifi- 
cance. 

The origin of the business is in- 
teresting and typically American. 


GRASS LANDS ONCE WORTHLESS 


“The trade name, ‘Crex,’ comes 
from the botanical name for wire 
grass, carex stricta,’ explained 
Mr. Robinson. “There are nu- 
merous tracts of wire grass lands 
in Minnesota. A dozen years ago 
they were supposed to be worth- 
less. Wire grass not only had no 
known value but it was regarded 
by farmers as a scourge. To-day 
these same lands or parts of them 
are producing one of the most 
valuable crops raised in the West. 

“Twelve or thirteen years ago a 
number of business men in St. 
Paul got to wondering if some- 
thing couldn’t be done commer- 
cially with the tough grass, which 
grows three or four feet high 
without a joint. They conducted 
some experiments and as a result 
organized a local corporation. 
Large capital was afterwards in- 
terested and the concern started 
out to manufacture binder twine 
and carpeting. The binder twine 
plant did not make expenses and 
was sold. The company then gave 
up its whole attention to the car- 
peting and rugs. 

“At that time and for some 
years afterwards no one realized 
the present possibilities of the 
business. There was already a 
large demand for matting which 
from its clean, light and sanitary 
nature and tasteful appearance 
was preferable to carpet for many 
uses. Crex wire-grass matting 


was much tougher than the other 











matting and would wear. longer; 
and in addition was not injured 
by rain or snow. Its cost was very 
little more and only a fraction of 
the cost of woolen carpeting, The 
pioneers saw a big market waiting 
them. But it was several years 
before the company had gained 
such confidence in its goods that 
it was ready to advertise them as 
a tasteful and economical pur- 
chase for any use whatever. 

“Our campaign has been helped 
by two factors—the growth of do- 
mestic science, with its greater 
emphasis upon sanitary conditions 
and the arts and crafts movement, 
which tends to break up old house- 
furnishing conventions and pro- 
cure effects of harmony by natural 
and inexpensive means. Now 
nothing in the way of floor cov- 
ering could be more sanitary than 
grass carpets and rugs. Although 
they have a firm body and are 
tightly woven, the dust and dirt 
readily sift through them, and can 
be swept up off the floor beneath, 
while the carpets themselves are 
readily cleaned. 


ATMOSPHERE OF ITS OWN 


“On the other hand, with refer- 
ence to the esthetic value, there 
is nothing artificial about a wire 
grass rug. It is not made to ‘look 
old’ like the imported Persians; 
it is not copied after anything on 
earth. It has a distinctive atmos- 
phere of its own, a real outdoor 
atmosphere; and ‘you cannot put 
a Crex carpet or rug into your 
house,’ as we say in our advertis- 
ing, ‘without bringing in a wealth 
of this atmosphere with it.’ 

“Our ambition has grown, you 
see, with our education. We be- 
gan~ by considering Crex as a 
somewhat plebeian product, and 
have ended by asking the ‘highest, 
best uses for it. The product is 
absolutely unchanged except for 
the designs, and some of these 
are as old as the business. The 
real change has been in ourselves 
—we have been educated by our 
business.” 

In the beginning neither the 
Crex company nor the field con- 
sidered the product as competitive, 
except possibly with respect to the 
Japanese matting. The company 
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regarded itself as a pioneer, with 
all the pioneer’s problems. 
“To-day,” says Mr. Robinson, 
“our selling problems have re- 
duced themselves to two. We are 
still figuring how we can broaden 
the use of our rugs and carpets, 
and that also means extending the 
selling season from a few months 
in the spring to twelve months of 
the year. And we are still figur- 
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dealers from substituting, but on 
the other hand, would stir up hos- 
tility all along the line. 


PURSUED A FABIAN POLICY 


“We did nothing at first. The 
store took on a competitor’s line. 
When it placed a small order with 
us later, we reminded it that it 
could not have the long discount 
on orders that came in driblets. 
Then it dropped our 
line entirely. We said 





CREX CARPET ‘CO., Dept. 2 
"S71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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nothing and waited. 
At the end of the 
year the store threw 
out the other line and 
came back to ours. 
The percentage of 
‘| profit had been larger 
on the other line but 
so had the. selling 
cost, and the goods 
had moved slower. It 
had proved better 
to handle advertised 
Crex than unadver- 








IN TRADE-PAPER COPY DEALERS ARE EDUCATED AS TO 


COMPETING GOODS 


ing on how we can put a stop to 
the substitution from which we 
suffer. We are.more and more 
relying on advertising to solve 
both problems. 

“Our attempts to check the sub- 
stitution evil are a rather un- 
usual combination of diplomacy 
and plain-speaking. We do our 
plain-speaking in our advertising 
to the trade, and leave nothing for 
dishonest dealers to read between 
the lines. In dealing with particu- 
lar cases, however, we generally 
use milder tactics. This is con- 
trary to the practice of many ad- 
vertisers—they are suave in their 
advertising, but autocratic in deal- 
ing with offending dealers. 

“Two or three years ago one of 
the largest department stores in 
the East gave us cause for com- 
ing down hard on them. We had 
suspected substitution and finally 
secured evidence of it. Our.attor- 
ney wrote the house. It replied 
with a polite inquiry as to what 
we were going to do about it. 
Now we could have cut it off, or 
prosecuted, but, after all, to what 
purpose? It would stop some 





tised brands. But the 
point of the story is 
that we had kept our 
temper and not made 
it difficult for the 
house to come back to us again. 

“But in our advertising, where 
we are not considering any dealer 
in particular, we warn the public 
plainly against imitations and sub- 
stitutes. In our trade-paper copy 
we make no bones about attacking 
the unscrupulous dealer and de- 
claring him unworthy of the con- 
fidence and patronage of the pub- 
lic. We know this meets the ap- 
proval of the honest dealers and 
educates them, while it shocks 
some of the dishonest ones into 
decency and is a warning to the 
bolder offenders. 

“Substitution did not begin,” 
continued Mr. Robinson, “until 
the name Crex had been standard- 
ized by generous publicity. The 
company made the mistake in the 
beginning of advertising it as 
‘grass’ carpeting and ‘grass’ rugs. 
This let in Japanese matting and 
other kinds of coarse grass and 
reed carpeting. It allowed the 
public to believe that all grass 
carpeting was Crex. The writer 
of a recent novel, ‘Spiritmist,’ 
speaks in just this way of it in 
describing a room, remarking that 


























‘harmonized with the 
crex on the floor.’ This wide- 
spread misunderstanding was 
tending to turn our trade name 
into a generic term. What we are 
doing now, and should have done 
from the outset, is to advertise 
our product as ‘wire grass’ and 
not merely ‘grass’ goods. If we 
had done that, we would have 
shaken off a lot of competition 
that has had the benefit of our 
past advertising. We would not 
merely have protected the initial 
sales, but have prevented the loss 
of good will that results whenever 


the walls 
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they were by advertising. Still, 
any way you look at it, it is a con- 
siderable achievement, and one 
for which the advertising must be 
largely credited. 

The name was a capital one, 
short and easily memorized. The 
trade-mark was similarly good, 
being individual and attractive. 
That was a good beginning. 

“The early copy of course dwelt 
on the uses and desirability of 
Crex, its inexpensiveness and 
economy. There were no com- 
petitors and there was _ conse- 
quently nothing to say about sub- 


a substitute does not give the stitution. But with success has 
wear expected of it and come the rush of com- 
the blame is visited on sininien aici petition, and the begin- 
Crex.” ORIGINAL AND GENUINE red of oe  . un- 
“« ” il now it is felt neces- 

NAME aaa seal qoR THis sary by the company to 
devote a large share of 

Strange as it may “% ¢ most ads to that pur- 


seem the Crex company 
did not try until about 
two years ago to put a 
brand on its goods that $' 





pose. In fact, when we 
include the pictures 
emphasizing the trade- 
fs mark idea, we shall be 


would defy deception, obliged to consider 
and even now it has many ads as almost 
succeeded only in so wholly _anti-substitu- 
marking — rugs by pene as against a 
weaving the name earlier creative ads. 
“Crex” into the bind- gn -peoehoey ‘an This is true both of the’ 
ing. APPEAR IN ALL trade-paper and _ con- 


“Up to that time,” 
said Mr. Robinson, “we 
had put the name and _ brand 
on a label and sewed it on. 
But some dealers tore it off. 
We found at last that we had 
to put a mark on the goods 
themselves,, or on the rugs, at 
least, because it was impractica- 
ble to mark the carpeting. And 
it has been none too easy to mark 
the rugs suitably, for if the mark 
‘ shows too plainly, it looks too 
much like advertising, and house- 
keepers will object; while if it is 
toned down to something like the 
color of the binding, it is almost 
indistinguishable. The latter evil 
is, however, the lesser, and we are 
educating the readers of our ads 
to look closely at the binding and 
find the word ‘Crex.’” 

The Crex products are sold 
chieflv through the jobbing trade. 
That explains why upwards of 
30,000 dealers were secured by 
two salesmen supported though 


CREX COPY 





sumer advertising. 
Business is increasing, 
but substitution is still a problem 
nevertheless. 


LIST OF MEDIUMS USED 


“The advertising naturally be- 
gan in the trade-papers,” said Mr. 
Robinson. “We are now using 
four, the American Carpet & Up- 
holstery Journal, Carpet & Up- 
holstery Trade Review, Dry 
Goods Economist, and for the 
fourth, Merchants Journal and 
Commerce. We take pages and 
half pages. 

“When we started after the 
consumer we went into both 
women’s and standard magazines, 
but now, realizing as we do that 
the woman of the house buys the 
carpets as well as the rest of the 
home furnishings, we have con- 
centrated our appeal in the wom- 
en’s magazines and those class 
papers which we believe women 
read. Our present list, in which 
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we are using the equivalent of 
standard half-pages three months 
in the spring—we have not yet ex- 
tended the advertising season, al- 
though that is likely to come later 
—is as follows: Woman’s Home 
Companion, Delineator, House- 
wife, Pictorial Review, Mother's 
Magazine, Woman’s World, Mod- 
ern Priscilla, Good Housekeeping, 
Today's Magazine, Christian Her- 
ald, Country Life, Suburban Life, 
Craftsman, American Homes and 
Gardens and Bungalow. We have 
also used other mediums spas- 
modically, as the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s, People’s Home 
Journal, Ladies’ World, and The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

“We are planning this year to 
repeat the spring newspaper cam- 
paign of last year in thirty of the 
largest cities of the country, tak- 
ing good-sized space twice a week 
for twelve weeks, from the middle 
of April to the middle of July 
in the newspapers of greatest 
home circulation. This is essen- 


tially a dealer campaign. We 
want the dealer’s co-operation 
and this helps to get it. At in- 


tervals throughout this period he 
also advertises at his own ex- 
pense, often using our electros 
and copy suggestions. The cam- 
paign comes down with a grand 
flourish of special advertising to 
‘Crex Week,’ 
June, when the dealers install 
special window displays of our 
goods and lay themselves out to 
get the last possible customer. 


PRIZES FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 


“To aid this Crex Week dis- 
play and also stimulate display 
and sales all through the season, we 
made last year an offer of prizes 
to jobbers and dealers for best 
window displays, and to retail 
salesmen making the largest sales 
in each city and state. This was 
very successful and we are re- 
newing it this year, except with 
respect to the jobbers. We found 


that it had no effect with them or 
on their salesmen and customers. 

“Besides the trade, women’s and 
class paper advertising, we have 
used and shall again use the street 
cars in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Porto Rico, and the 








the first week in. 
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Hudson tube in New York; and 
railway bulletins from New York 
to Boston, to Chicago, to Philadel- 
phia, and around St. Louis. 

“All our newspaper and mag- 
azine advertising is keyed. We 
send out to all inquirers our ‘Story 
of Crex’ and catalogue of numer- 
ous patterns in several colors. 
We turn over the inquiries to 
the dealers. We have a larger 
catalogue for them, and for the 
jobbers. We got out 100,000 
small catalogues and 200,000 book- 
lets last year. A lot of these 
are distributed by the trade. We 
send these bodklets out only to 
dealers who ask for them. This 
cuts down some of the waste but 
not all of it; we know there are 
a good many dealers who ask 
for 2,000 booklets when 1,000 
would do just as well. 

“Advertising literature always 
has played a large part in the 
carpet trade. Some of the carpet 
houses get out very expensive pat- 


tern books. We felt that we 
had to do something of the 
sort for that reason. But 


we also felt that it would be a 
good thing to steer clear of the 
old methods and identify ourselves 
with the new. So in addition 
to our other advertising, we have 
gone in for novelties of a cer- 
tain kind. We have furnished to 
dealers 25,000 calendars that cost 
us ten cents apiece. They also 
get 85,000 envelope stuffers with 
their imprint, ‘wireless’ postcards 
on which an invisible wording 
comes into sight upon rubbing, 
and a large number of blotters 
to be given away in connection 
with the window displays. 

“Our men also give away a 
lot of souvenir pencils in certain 
cities where something of the sort 
is expected and where trade is 
exceptionally good. 

These are the major activities 
of the sales policy that has put 
the present $3,000,000 corporation 
on a 6 per cent dividend basis. 
The advertising appropriation has 
been increased from year to year. 
Last season it was $75,000 and 
the business showed a very healthy 
increase over 1912. It will be 
still larger this year and equally 
agreeable results are anticipated. 
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More Hearings in Label 
Inquiry 





Head of John Wanamaker’s Shoe 
Department Gives Testimony 
Before Interstate Committee at 
Washington—John Bush, of The 
Brown Shoe Company, Tells 
His Views. 


Special Washington Correspondence 


LATE testimony at Washing- 
ton in the series of hearings 
on various bills now before Con- 
gress relative to fraud in commod- 
ities in interstate commerce 
brought out interesting sidelights 
on the question of manufacturers 
placing their names on their prod- 
ucts. 

Since the giving of previous tes~ 
timony at these hearings, parts of 
which appeared recently in Print- 
ERS’ Ink, Andrew C. McGowin, 
head of the shoe department of 
the John Wanamaker Stores in 
New York and Philadelphia, took 
the stand and gave his views in a 
straight-from-the-shoulder man- 
ner. He is opposed to the use 
of the maker’s name on shoes, 
and as one of the right-hand men 
of such an extensive advertiser 
as John Wanamaker, Mr. Mc- 
Gowin’s views for so doing are of 
interest to national advertisers. 

Mr. McGowin spoke in_ his 
capacity as President of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion. This organization, he ex- 
plained to the sub-committee, of 
the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, represents the 
leading and some of the smaller 
shoe retailers in the United States. 
The fundamental requisite of 
membership, he stated, was the 
honest retailing of shoes, adding: 
“We can not better our business 
by faking the public. We have 
spent time and money in prosecu- 
ting those who do fake in our 
trade. We felt the need of organ- 
ization to prevent the public from 
being taken advantage of.” 


DISLIKE WORD “ADULTERATED” 


In arguing against the use of 
the word “adulterated” in con- 
nection with shoes not made 
wholly of leather, the Wanamaker 
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manager said: “There is a prin- 
ciple in retailing merchandise and 
also in wholesaling it, either 
from the manufacturer- or the 
wholesaler, to keep from raising 
questions of doubt. When one’s 
mind is made up that a thing 
ought to be leather or ought 
to be steel, if you please, and 
some substitute is used, a doubt 
is raised which makes the sale 
harder to make; and the harder 
you make it possible to dispose 
of goods, the greater you in- 
crease the cost of disposing of 
them and that cost the dear pub- 
lic pays; it pays all costs.” 
few manufacturers would 
have control of the manufacture 
and sale of shoes, according to 
Mr. McGowin, if a law were to be 
passed compelling the placing of 
the manufacturer’s name on each 
shoe produced. Continuing, he 
said in part: “I can not afford to 
advertise for the manufacturers 
and have their names on the shoes. 
How many. wearers of shoes 
would go back to the manufac- 
turer in case of difficulty with 
the shoes? You would drive out 
of business some 27,000 shoe re- 
tailers in the United States and 
put in business the trade-marked 
shoe men who are with us today 
and who pay their managers $15, 
$20 and $25—I do not know one 
that gets $35. And you know 
they contend their work is done 
in the factory and such manufac- 
turers claim to sell directly from ° 
the manufacturer to the consu- 
mer at a less price, but it costs 
such manufacturers just as much 
to dispose of their goods as it 
costs me, because where they sell 
one pair I sell twenty-five pairs.” 


ADMITS MAKER'S NAME BENEFITS 
CONSU MER 


Congressman Barkley interposed 
a question: “You said a moment 
ago that if a manufacturer’s name 
were required to be placed on the 
shoes that the shoes would sell 
then on the reputation of the man- 
ufacturer instead of on the repu- 
tation of the retail dealer; is that 
right ?” 

“That would be the effect gen- 
erally; yes sir.” 

(Continued on page 76) 
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“Bring the Moun- 
tain to Mahomet’ 


Rounding up all your 
salesmen from every- 
where is mighty expen- 
sive business. Yet you 
want them familiar with 
the inside workings of 
your factory. 

Have motion pictures 
made, showing exactly 
how every operation is 
performed, tracing your 
product throughout 
every stage, and giving 
an accurate conception 
of size. Gather your 
salesmen in conventions 
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through the country 
and take the factory to 
them. Can any edu- 
cating campaign com- 
pare with this? 

Many of the larger 
manufacturers are now 
using motion pictures 
for large customers, 
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prospects, public dem- 
onstrations and _sales- 
men’s instruction 
classes. We will give 
you an idea of the cost 
and it’s surprisingly 
low. 
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HAROLD IVES COMPANY, Inc. 


Metropolitan Building 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 
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HELP THE MAN ON THE ROAD 


The salesman calling on the retail trade is successful in that degree in which 
he can influence the dealer. But to counteract his influence are a dozen other 
salesmen, operating by the same methods and with just as good a story to tell. 

Just imagine, for*a moment, how much influence it would be likely to have if 
three or four good customers of the dealer would ask him to give the salesman 
an order, and agree to buy some of the goods. The sale would be made at once. 

This is the sort of “influence” on the dealer that will open doors that are 
now closed to you, that will increase orders year after year, that will relieve you 
of any fear of what your competitor may do or say, that will get a good price 
regardless of your competitor’s quotation, and that will keep the merchant satisfied 
without concessions. 


Why not “ginger up’”’ your salesmen with a little help of this kind? 


Associated Sarm Papers 


567,000 Farm Families 
ALL GOOD “INFLUENCERS” 


And every one of them a good customer of some merchant you should be selling. 


Established 
NATIONAL STOCKMAN AND FARMER 1877 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Supreme in Ohio and Pennsylvania 


FARMERS’ REVIEW 1877 
Chicago, Illinois 
Supreme in Illinois 


FARMER’S GUIDE 
Huntington, Indiana 
Supreme in Indiana 


FARMER AND BREEDER 
Sioux City, Iowa 
The Cream of Four States 
(Ia., Neb., Minn., S. D.) 
NEBRASKA FARMER 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
Supreme in Nebraska 


FARM AND RANCH 
Dallas, Texas 
Supreme in Texas and Southwest 


FIELD AND FARM 1872 
Denver, Colorado 
Supreme in Colorado 


CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 1889 
Los Angeles, California 
Supreme in California 


RURAL CALIFORNIAN 1877 
Los Angeles, California 
Supreme for Fruit-Growers and Ranchmen 

THE RANCH 1895 


Kent, Washington 
Supreme in the Pacific Northwest 


Associated Farm Saupe 


Chicago Saint Louis New York 
; Steger Building Globe Democrat Building Fifth Avenue Building 
D. C. Kreidler, Manager C. A. Cour, Manager S. E. Leith, Manager 





” ASSOCIATED ened 
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1859 
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How Timken 
Stimulates Word - of - 
Mouth Publicity 


A Look Behind the Scenes of the 
Current Timken Advertisements 
—Scout Sent Out to Examine Sen- 
timent Before Advertising Was 
Scheduled—No Statement About 
Timken Product in Ads 


By Edwin A. Walton 


Of the Timken Roller Bearing and 
Timken-Detroit Axle Companies 








ITH a list of not more than 

150 possible customers for 
Timken axles and bearings, and 
all but eight or ten of them actual 
customers why should the Timken 
Companies advertise in such pub- 
lications as The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Collier's, Literary Di- 
gest, Review of Reviews, Life, Ev- 
erybody’s, 
McClure’s, 
Harper’s 
Monthly, 
Country 
Life in 
America and 
Motor Life? 
Why should 
Timken talk 
each month 
to owners 
and prospec- 
tive owners 
of motor 
cars and a 
lot of others 
who can 
never own a 
car when 
Timken 
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manufacturers with the merits of 
our products. A personal call on 
every car builder every week 
would cost less. 

As a matter of fact the only 
part of our advértising appropria- 
tion spent directly on the car 
builder—the man who buys our 
goods—is covered by the cost of 
1,200 copies of the Timken Maga- 
zine out of a total issue of 20,000 
copies. We don’t even get out a 
catalogue. 

The question “Why does Tim- 
ken advertise?” has been persist- 
ently and insistently asked since 
the day, two years ago, when the 
first Timken national advertise- 
ment appeared. 

So we determined to devote our 
January space to a clear statement 
of the main objects beneath all 
Timken advertising. This was 
done in an ad entitled “Talk with 
the man who rides on Timkens.” 





bearings and 





axles can 
only reach 
the public as 
integral 
component 
parts of the 
cars they 
buy? 

I am quite 
sure that 
there are 
many less 
expensive 
ways of ‘ac- 
quainting car 














A BOLD PIECE OF ADVICE, BUT IT CARRIES CONVICTION 








‘We sioulda’t dare ask you to go to the repair man 
for informationabout Timken Bearings and Axles— 
— we didn’t know that the bearings and axles 

stand back of us. 

It wopld be easy for us to print flattering 
testimonials‘ of our jucts—any manufac- 
turer can do 
customers he wouldn’t be in business. 

So we ask you to get the evidence yourself. 


ing remais, if necessary, cam be ‘onom- 
~ in Gane —than dhe qa of thd Dukder o icaliymadel Ast him if Tienkon Asies wehemnd 
eccasional "accident 
fe pat off the day of that wear, to correct tin the 


For your ows direct 


‘THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. CANTON, O. 
‘THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO, DETROIT, MICH. 


TIMKEN 


AN INVESTIGATION 


One object, as we frankly told 
the public, was “to so widen the 
existing good reputation of Tim- 
ken axles and bearings that they 
will have, in addition to their serv- 
ice value to the car owner, a dis- 
tinct selling value to the car man- 
ufacturer,” 

To attain that underlying ob- 
ject we stated that “each in- 
dividual advertisement aims to in- 
duce you to talk with the man 
who rides on Timkens.” In short, 
we directly asked the public to do 
some word-of-mouth advertising 
for our products. 

Can we expect the public to re- 
spond ‘to our suggestion? 

It was more than a year ago 
that this particular advertisement 
was conceived. At that. time it 
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Talk with the Repair Man 


he didn’t have some enthusiastic 


information and benefit 
take the next opportunity to talk wich the repair 
man 


PRECEDED THE WRITING OF THIS HEADLINE 








appealed to 
only one 
man in our 
organization 
as worth 
while. About 
that time we 
put a man 
on the road 
for the ad- 
vertising de- 
partment. 
We _ wanted 
to keep our 
ear to the 
ground and 
he was the 
ear. 

Pt: Bas 
been his 
task to talk 
with car 
owners, 
automobile 
dealers, 
truck users, 
garage and 
repair men, 
_farmers, the 
public at 
large in 
particular. 
His daily 
reports from 
East and 
West, North 
and South, 
town and 
country, 
wherever he 
has traveled, 
have answered all sorts of ques- 
tions and suggested much that has 
proved valuable in planning our 
advertisements and our monthly 
publication to motor-car dealers, 
the Timken Magazine. 

His reports show conclusively 
that those who ride on Timkens 
do talk our products to their 
friends. He believes, and we be- 
lieve, yes we know, that there is 
no more absorbing topic of con- 
versation among men than the 
motor car. Tariffs and currency 
and the Mexican mix may come 
and go, but the motor car goes on 
forever. It has as strong a hold 
among average men as the horse 
has atnong jockeys. 

It has been very plain that-our 
task was not to create interest, 
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but to direct some of that interest 
to the most important parts of the 
car, to its very foundations. Men 
compared motors, magnetos, car- 
bureters, controls and other parts. 
More and more they are now talk- 
ing about axles and bearings. 

Our statistics show that much 
more space is now being devoted 
to bearings and axles in automo- 
bile catalogues than formerly. 
That dealers in their local news- 
paper advertisements go more in- 
to. details regarding axles and 
bearings. 

We know from personally buy- 
ing cars incognito (all but sign- 
ing on the dotted line) that deal- 
ers are talking bearings and axles 
much more than they did two 
years ago. It is an essential part 
of our work to dig into these 
matters, find out the facts and 
base our advertisements on cer- 
tain knowledge. 

More and more buyers of cars 
are asking their car-owner friends 
what service their cars are giv- 
ing. And they are going into par- 
ticulars, too. The day has passed 
when a “bunch of junk” can “get 
by” for long. The public is “mo- 
tor-wise.” It is our business to 
make the public “axle and bear- 
ing-wise,’ and we’re doing it. 

Word-of-mouth advertising is 
the greatest force in the selling 
world and always will be. It is 
a slow-moving force but a sute 
one. The right kind of printed 
advertising can hasten but can 
never supplant it. The goods 
must be in wide use and satisfac- 
tory in every way before printed 
advertising can stimulate word- 
of-mouth advertising. 


A LOOK BEHIND THE FEBRUARY AD 


The February Timken adver- 
tisement is directly attributable to 
the traveling representative of. our 
advertising department, George L. 
Bitting. In his calls on garages 
where cars were not for sale but 
where repair work was done he 
noticed that the repair man was 
very often a booster for Timken 
bearings and axles. He called our 
attention to this fact in a letter 
and suggested that it would make 
the subject for a mighty good ad- 
vertisement. A review of his re- 
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ports confirmec the statement. So 
we followed our January ad with 
one in February entitled “Talk 
with the repair man.” 

We wouldn’t dare ask the pub- 
lic to go to tht repair man for 
information about our bearings 
and axles if we didn’t know that 
these products stand back of us. 
The repair man is the one man 
who sees all motor cars at their 
worst, the man most apt to look 
on the dark side. 

Not one statement regarding 
Timken products is made in this 
advertisement. It is rather re- 
markable, I think, for that fact. 
We suggest questions to put to the 
repair: man, and those questions 
go so thoroughly to the root of 
the matter that they prove our 
confidence in the answers and 
hence in the goods. 

Therein lies the strength of the 
appeal. We cannot hope that any 
considerable number of people 
will deliberately set out to find 
an exclusive repair man who does 
not have the selling agency for 
some car, and whose opinion is 
therefore unprejudiced, although 
we sincerely wish they all would. 

For we knew by thorough in- 
vestigation before a line of the 
ad was written that the repair 
man will give Timken axles and 
bearings a good reputation. 


WHY SOME PLANS WERE ABANDONED 


Other “talk ads” directly sug- 
gesting more word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising have been considered, 
but there seem to be good reasons 
why they would not be so effect- 
ive. We would like to have the 
public “talk with the engineer,” 
the man who designs motor cars, 
but the opportunity to do so would 
be open to but a very few people, 
hence the suggestion might sound 
insincere. 

The chance does, however, come 
to dealers in automobiles when 
they attend sales conventions at 
the factory, and so we are running 
this idea in our Timken Magazine 
which goes to nearly 20,000 motor- 
car dealers. 

“Talk with the taxicab driver” 
sounded good at first thought, but 
it needed only a short tryout of 
our own ‘proposal to prove that 
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the average taxi driver knows 
next to nothing about the car he 
drives. All mechanical attention 
to the taxi is given at the central 
garage by a corps of trained me- 
chanics. 

It is not what the maker says 
about his products, but what users 
say about the performance of 
those products that makes or 
breaks their reputation. Adver- 
tising pays only when it is sincere. 
One of the biggest .ways sincere 
advertising pays is by making sat- 
isfied users so proud of their own- 
ership of the article that they like 
to talk about it to their friends. 
Good advertising also makes users 
so conversant with its merits that 
they can hang their talk on the 
facts. 


A New Cleveland Service 
Agency 
Justin R. Weddell, for four years 
branch manager of the Barnes-Crosby 
Company, Cleveland, has recently re- 
signed from that position and organized 
an advertising service company under 
the name of the Weddell-Schmidt Com- 
pany of Cleveland. Other members of 
the new company are O. L. Schmidt, 
for three years head artist of the 
Barnes-Crosby Company, Cleveland, and 
A. McDole partons advertising 
manager of the Patterson-Sargent Com 
ny and later connected with the 
Rarsee Crosby Company as manager of 
its Minneapolis branch. 





Clyde Thompson Becomes an 
Agent 


A recent addition to the advertising 
service agencies in Cleveland is the 
Thompson, Carroll Agency. 

Clyde S. Thompson was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Diamond Rub- 
ber Company. Parmelee & West have 
joined this working force and_ closed 
their offices at 1900 Euclid Avenue. 
Harry Averill, for several years con- 
nected with the Cleveland branch of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, is now 
connected with the new firm. whose 
offices are in the Leader-News Building. 





Advertising Manager for Bur- 
pee’s. Seeds 
W. Frank Therkildson, formerly with 
the Storrs & Harrison Company, ‘aines- 
wae Ohio, is now advertising manager 
f W. Atlee Burpee & Co., the mail- 
evller seed house, Philadelphia. 





John Messick, for a number of years 
classified advertising manager of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, is now the 
classified advertising enesce of the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 








Sampling Plans of Big 
Advertisers 





Johnson & Johnson’s Way of Com- 
bining Sampling and Testimonial 
Getting—Glimpses into the Work 
of Crystal Domino, Armour, Kel- 
logg, Shredded Wheat and Oth- 
ers, 


By G. W. Clifford 
: HE most successful samp- 
ling campaign we ever op- 
erated,” says the sales manager of 


a well-known soap concern, “was 
a combination of house-to-house 
solicitation and dealer co-opera- 
tion. 

“This plan was based on the 
giving of premiums in the form 
of silverware, in return for coupons 
enclosed with our soap. We or- 
ganized a crew of salesmen for 
house-to-house work. Each man 
was equipped with a neat suitcase 
containing a full line of premiums. 
When the housewife opened the 
door, the salesman would greet her 
in a polite way, spring the catch 
on the suitcase, and hold it out 
for her inspection. Silverware 
possesses a strong attraction for 
every housewife, and on this our 
appeal was based. ‘Take your 
pick of any set of this silverware, 
madam,’ the salesman would say, 
‘I want to give it to you free; it 
is not for sale—money cannot buy 
it. The only way you can get it 
is to accept it as a gift from my 
firm.’ 

“Then from his pocket he would 
take a full-sized package of our 
soap, open it, and explain that a 
coupon was enclosed in each pack- 
age, a certain number of which 
would entitle the holder to one 
of the valuable sets of silver- 
ware. Each prospect was given a 
ticket. On presenting this at her 
grocery store and buying a cake 
of the soap she would be given a 
full-sized cake free—two cakes for 
the price of one. 

“The ticket was in the form of 
a request to the grocer to give 
the holder a free cake of the soap, 
provided she bought one cake at 
the same time, and stating that 
we would allow him the full price 
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The Question Is— 
Who Does the Buying 


of machinery and equipment for coal mines and what 
paper does he read? 


If you know those two things it will be easy to decide 
where to spend your advertising appropriation. 


That’s the way Robt. McGowan, of The John H. 
McGowan Co., Cincinnati, reasoned—then he de- 
cided to investigate for himself. 


He had his salesmen who visit the coal mines: report 
on the man and his paper and the result: 


Out of 65 operations called on 51 were 
regularly receiving COAL AGE. 


After learning this fact Mr. McGowan gave his 
entire coal field appropriation to COAL AGE—the 
paper which he found reached 78% of the men to 
whom he must look for pump orders. 


Do you sell to the coal field? If so, let us show you 
what COAL AGE can do for you. Address 


COAL AGE 








505 Pearl Street New York 
HILL ENGINEERING WEEKLIES : 
The Engineer- Engineering American Power Coal Age 
ing and Mining News (1874) Machinist (1880) (1911) 
Journal (1866) (1877) 


D P pie Susadard Pane a Pattee to | Devoted to Coal 
evoted)t i = to t ti cnt 

Metal Mining ond ing end Conract- Work of Machia- ‘Transmission of Muine snd Coke 
Metallurgy.*: Cir- ing. — Circulati Circula- 
culation 10,000. 21,500. 


Power. Manufacture. 


ery ion. 
Circulation 26,250. tion 30,000. Circulation 11,250 , 
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There are in Phila- 
delphia about 50,000 


families whose incomes 
become taxable under 
the new Income Tax laws 


These families represent the 
real buying power of the city— 
the people who know what they 


want and are able to buy it. 


The Public Ledger has, since 
1836, gone into the homes of 
this class of Philadelphians, 


each morning. 


PUBLIC xfeee2y LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Two cents—the price of a good newspaper 


The ten leading man a 7 ng industri it Taietaes a business 
millio = dolion a day 




































of a cake of soap for each ticket 
sent in to us. 

“Preliminary work on dealers 
won their interest in this plan, for 
in it they could see certain sales. 
They were not asked to distribute 
our goods free. They obtained 
a double profit on each transac- 
tion—a profit on the sale of the 
cake of soap, and a free gift of 
the full price of the sample cake. 

“This plan gave us two appeals 
to use on the housewife; first, the 
appeal of the free gift of silver- 
ware, and second, our regular ap- 
peal on the quality, utility and 
value of the soap. Direct re- 
turns came in immediately from 
each district in which the plan 
was operated. Regular repeat or- 
ders followed as a natural result, 
because once started on the prop- 
osition, housewives felt no inclina- 
tion to discontinue using the soap 
regularly, as to do so would render 
valueless the premium coupons 
they already possessed. Apart 
from this they needed soap, any- 
how, and naturally favored the 
brand that offered them a valuable 
gift in return for regular use.” 

Sampling methods of all kinds 
fall naturally into five main divi- 
sions: 

1. By mail. 

2. Through stores. 

3. House-to-house. 

4. Through professional men. 

5. Special “stunts.” 

On account of the large num- 
ber of free-sample offers contained 
in the average publication, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to 
pull requests for samples through 
the mail. 


A RALSTON PLAN 


A typical example of the way 
a “twist” is put into a sampling 
campaign, operated through press 
advertising, is the case of Ralston 
Wheat Food. The purpose of the 
magazine campaign this concérn 
operated during October, Novem- 
ber and December, was to induce 
prospects to sample and use reg- 
ularly its wheat food. Prospects 
were not asked to send for a 
sample of the food, however. In- 
stead, they were approached on 
their “blind” side—they were in- 
vited to enter their children in a 
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“development contest” and parti- 
cipate in $500 worth of prizes. 

The bait in the offer designed 
to pull inquiries read: “Mothers! 
Ask us for this development chart 
that shows height, weight and 
measurements of the average boy 
and the average girl from 1 to 
14 years of age. Contains many 
helpful. suggestions about diet and 
the care of children, and has a 
tape-line attachment for accurately 
measuring them; also a place for 
recording the yearly weight and 
measurements of an entire fam- 
ily. Every mother should have 
one. Write for your free chart, 
and particulars of our $500 prize 
development contest for children.” 

With each chart was scnt an 
application blank for the develop- 
ment contest. Directions read: 
“Just measure the height of your 
boys and girls and weigh them 
on your grocer’s scales. Then 
fill out the entry blank attached 
hereto, and get your grocer to 
sign it. Mail the entry blank to 
us promptly, with the top of a 
Ralston Wheat Food package for 
every boy and girl entered. When 
you enter the children, let them 
eat all the Ralston Wheat Food 
they want, and watch them grow.” 

The contest started December 
31, 1913, and will be completed 
on March 31, 1914. On March 
31 each boy or girl entered in the 
contest must be weighed and 
measured by the same grocer who 
entered them. A “result blank” 
is then to be filled out, showing 
present development of the en- 
trant, signed by both parent and 
grocer, and mailed to the com- 
pany. Prizes will be awarded to 
the 225 children making the best 
record of development, as follows: 
First, $100; second, $50; third, 
$25; fourth, $15; fifth, $10; twenty 
$5 prizes, and two hundred $1 
prizes. 

The development contest is, of 
course, simply a clever means of 
getting people to sample Ralston, 
and pay for the privilege of doing 
so. And not only this but it is 
skilfully designed to make them 
become regular purchasers for at 
least three months. Experience 
in the breakfast-food business. 
shows that if a person can be 
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induced to eat a certain food reg- 
ularly for two or three months, 
he will become a regular user. 
Colgate & Company also operate 
a cleverly disguised plan for 
sampling their Nursery Talc. The 
appeal is to mother love—every 
mother admires artistic pictures 
of “cute” children. The adver- 
tisement shows a picture of four 
pretty babies, in different posi- 
tions, playing with a can of talc, 
and reads, in part: “Colgate 
Baby Buntings, 13 inches high, 
are beautiful decorations for the 
nursery wall. Children love them. 
You may get them, and a trial 
of the real Nursery Talc—Col- 
gate’s—for 30 cents in stamps.” 


COMBINATION METHOD OF JOHNSON 
& JOHNSON 


A combined method of sampling 
and testimonial-getting is operated 
by Johnson & Johnson. In each 
carton of their shaving soap is 
a postal card, addressed to the 
firm, the back of which reads: 
“This card is enclosed in every 
package of Johnson’s Shaving 
Cream Soap, so that the pleased 
purchaser may have an opportu- 
nity to have us send a trial tube 
free to any friend to whom he 
wishes to recommend it. Full- 
size tubes, containing 150 or more 
shaves, can be bought from any 
druggist, or if not, a remittance 
to us will bring one postpaid.” 
Follows a blank that calls for 
the name and address of the per- 
son to whom the sample is to be 
sent, also the name and address 
of the person who supplies the 
name. Then comes a blank head- 
ed, “And what do you think of 
Johnson’s Shaving Soap?” 

The card is enclosed with each 
sample sent out. Thus at one 
stroke Johnson’s obtain names of 
prospects without spending a 
single cent in advertising for 
them; a testimonial of their prod- 
uct, and what is practically a 
personal letter of recommendation 
from. one friend to another. 

Splendid opportunities exist for 
sampling through retail stores 
when the co-operation of deal- 
ers can be won. A plan typical 
of that used by many concerns 
is operated by the Shredded 





Wheat Company. The dealer is 
impressed with the power of the 
sample as a trade-bringer. Then 
he is told that in consideration 
of his placing an order for a cer- 
tain amount, he will be given a 
supply of special samples, each 
carton containing three full-sized 
biscuits, which he can present to 
his customers with his compli- 
ments. Distribution of samples 
is effected by placing one of the 
samples in each delivery of 
groceries for, say, a week. 

This method has a triple action. 
It is a lever to induce the deal- 
er to place a worth-while order; 
the dealer’s customers appreciate 
his sending them the samples, as 
they are large enough to represent 
actual cash value and the Shred- 
ded Wheat Company gets its 
samples right into homes at no 
cost to itself. 


SAMPLING THROUGH DEMONSTRA- 
TION BOOTHS 


Sampling through stores by 
means of demonstration booths 
is a method widely used. A girl 
demonstrator is given charge of 
an attractive booth, and flags the 
attention of customers of the 
store. She gives a short, snappy 
talk on the merits of her prod- 
uct, and presents each person 
with a small sample. Crystal 
Domino Sugar samples take the 
form of a box representing a 
domino, which contains two pieces 
of sugar. Gold Medal Flour 
samples are small sacks of flour, 
each containing about a teacup- 
ful of flour. 

Other concerns dispense with a 
demonstration booth, and leave it 
to the store to distribute. the 
samples. One way in which this 
is done is to place a supply of 
samples on each counter, together 
with a placard inviting people to 
take one. The clerks are instruc- 
ted to give one sample to each 
customer. This method is widely 
used with proprietary articles in 
drug stores, 

Another method is where stores 
hold “sampling weeks.” A drug 
store in Chicago uses this plan 
as a feature in its advertise- 
ments. Every month or so it 
gets together a supply of samples 
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The McGraw Publications 
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from various manufacturers, and 
advertises a “sampling week.” 
One of each of the samples is 
placed in a neat basket or carton 
and presented to each customer. 

In putting a new biscuit on the 
market the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company recently wrote to gro- 
cers and induced them to supply 
a list of their customers. To 
each name on the. list was sent 
a substantial sample, together with 
a letter stating that the recipient’s 
name had been supplied through 
the courtesy of Mr. Blank, her 
grocer, of whom regular supplies 
could be purchased. 


“STUNTS” OF CREW MANAGERS 


House-to-house sampling al- 
ways has to contend with the dith- 
culty of getting the back door 
open. For few are the concerns 
that do not strictly instruct their 
distributors that samples are not 
to be dumped on doorsteps, but 
are to be given to housewives in 
person. 

This edict has resulted in the 
development of many clever 
“stunts” by crew managers. Each 
man has his own pet method. 
One man trains his men to knock 
on the door or ring the bell in 
a certain way. He claims that 
housewives get to know the 
knocks and rings of tradesmen 
and refuse to answer the door 
to anyone who sounds like a 
stranger. In going into a new 
district, the first step this crew 
manager takes is to shadow the 
delivery boys of local tradesmen 
and find out how they get back 
doors open. Usually, he says, 
it is by means of a short, sharp 
walk up the stairs, and a business- 
like summons on the door or 
bell. 

Getting the door open is one 
thing—keeping it open is another. 
Some men get around the diffi- 
culty by putting a foot in the 
door in true book-agent style. 
This method is effective, but it is 
likely to antagonize the prospect. 
It’s much better to so handle mat- 
ters that she wants to keep the 
door open. 

A branch manager of a well- 
known toilet-goods concern got 
around this difficulty by having 





each crew manager work with the 
distributors, instead of simply 
bossing them. A crew manager as 
a rule has a better appearance 
than a distributor, and can thus 
get and hold the attention of 
apa where his men might 
ail. 

The crew manager would take 
with him one man for each door 
at a flat entrance, for example. 
The men would be told to wait 
at the foot of the stairs. Then 
the crew manager would knock 
at the first door, and explain to 
the housewife that he was a dis- 
tributing manager for  such- 
and-such a company. Emphasis 
would. be placed on the title of 
manager, as a means of command- 
ing the respect of the housewives. 
He would give a short talk on 
the main points oi his proposi- 
tion and close with, “One of my 
assistants is now coming up the 
stairs and will take pleasure in 
presenting you with a free sam- 
ple.” He would then repeat this 
procedure at the next door, and 
so on. The men at the foot of 
the stairs were instructed to keep 
tab on his movements and to go 
forward one at a time as he moved 
from door to door. 

The Campbell Soup Company 
operates back-door and front-door 
sampling campaigns by means of 
Thermos bottles, which enable 
it to give to each housewife a 
small cupful of piping hot soup 
made strictly according to direc- 
tions. 


GETTING THE PROFESSIONAL EN- 
DORSEMENT 


The success of many commodi- 
ties depends to a large extent up- 
on the manufacturers obtaining 
professional endorsement. A 
typical example of this is the 
case of a certain tooth-paste. In 
addition to operating an extensive 
press campaign, the manufacturers 
work directly on dentists and phy- 
sicians through salesmen and 
saleswomen. Many concerns em- 
ploy graduate physicians or den- 
tists for work of this nature. 

The procedure is generally to 
call upon professional men and 
explain the merits of the product 
from the professional standpoint. 








id 














Samples are left for the doctor’s 
or dentist’s personal use. A week 
or so later the salesman returns 
and finds out just how it pleased 
the practitioner. If he is not 
thoroughly sold on the merits of 
the product, he is drawn out re- 
garding his objections, and these 
objections are overcome. When 
he admits that it is a good thing, 
he is asked to recommend’ it to 
his patients, and give out samples 
as occasion arises. For this pur- 
pose a case of samples is shipped 
to him. 

Other products are so constitu- 
ted that while professional en- 
dorsement is not absolutely neces- 
sary, yet it helps. An instance 
of this is Armour’s grape juice. 
As this product is said not to 
contain added cane sugar, one ar- 
gument is that it can be drunk by 
diabetics. 

Armour’s work on professional 
men is known as “detailing.” <A 
strong salesman or saleswoman, 
versed in medical lore, calls on 
doctors and talks up the merits 
of the grape juice in general, and 
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as related to diabetes in partic- 
ular. Convincing data along med- 
ical lines is submitted. Physi- 
cians are asked to recommend 
the grape juice to their diabetic 
patients, and samples are shipped 
for this purpose. 

Hospitals also are worked upon 
on much the same lines as physi- 
cians. The person to see in:a 
hospital varies with each institu- 
tion. In some cases it will be the 
superintendent; in others, the 
buyer, head nurse, or dietitian. 
Food value is talked first; utility 
in diabetes, second, and then price. 


NEW METHODS THAT PAID 


Practically every firm that 
samples regularly finds occasion 
to put over a special-“stunt” that 
is off the beaten path. 

A manufacturer of a line of 
toilet articles scored a hit with a 
new perfume by arranging with 
theatres to tie a sample bottle to 
each programme given out during 
a certain week, A printed slip 
wrapped around the bottle listed 
the names and addresses of down- 
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town stores that carried the line. 
The same idea was used with 
restaurants. Waiters were in- 
structed to give each gudést a 
sample bottle at the time they 
took the order. Hotels, too, were 
induced to place a sample bottle 
of the perfume in each room. 
Another toilet-goods house 
keeps tab on college reunions, 
and mails to each participant a 
neat carton containing a sample 
of talcum powder and shaving 


soap. 

When W. K. Kellogg placed 
his wheat biscuit on the market 
he had a sample biscuit, wrapped 
in waxed paper, placed in each 
package of his corn flakes. This 
simple method proved a means of 
building up a considerable de- 
mand for the new biscuit. 

Church fairs offer an excellent 
medium for sampling. Many 
firms are extensive users of this 
method. In placing a new drink- 
ing chocolate on the market, one 
company used church fairs ex- 
tensively. An attractive booth 
was fitted up and placed in charge 
of a live saleswoman with several 
assistants. One advantage of 
church fairs is that one need 
feel:no compunction about forcing 
goods on people. That is what 
they go there for—to be separa- 
ted from their money. The choc- 
olate firm in question made a 
combination offer—“buy a box of 
our. eating chocolate and we will 
give you free a full-sized package 
of our drinking chocolate.” A 
commission on all sales was paid 
into the church fund. 





Trade Press Committee for 


Toronto Convention 


A\ committee has been appointed by 
the Federation of Trade Press Associa- 
tions to co-operate with the A. A. C. of 
A., in order to insure proper representa- 
tion, for the trade and technical press at 
the Toronto convention, 

The committee is as follows: Mason 
Britton, American Machinist; W. H. 
Ukers, Tea and Coffee Trade Journal; 
John Clyde Oswald, American Printer; 
A. E. Clifford, McGraw Publishing 
Company; A, J. Pearson. Dry Goods 
Economist; R. H. McCready, Knit 
Goods; Evan Johnson, Office Appliances ; 
L. Sherman, Signal Engineer; J. W. 


Holman, Mining World; Flint Garrison. 


Drygoodsman; E. B. Terhune, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder. 
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Building Up “Live” 
Lists of Names 

How Swift & Company Keep 

Tab on Buyers and Get Them 

Out to “Yards’—Birth Notices 

Offer Fertile Market for Es- 

kay’s Food—How Others Make 
Press Clippings Sell Goods 


By Cameron McPherson 


A LOcaLly prominent mer- 
chant once found it necessary 
to make a trip to Chicago to pick 
up a few lines of merchandise. 
He struck town late at night and 
put up at a well-known hotel. 
Next day he spent getting ac- 
quainted with the big city, and 
found among other things that he 
wasn’t quite as important as he 
thought he was. By noon he was 
convinced that Chicaga was a 
soulless city, put out because no 
one had made any fuss over him 
in spite of the $5,000 worth of 
goods which he would buy. 
Along about 3 o’clock he strolled 
over to the desk to get his mail. 
There was a check from the store, 
a letter from his wife and a form- , 
al looking envelope that had all 
the appearances of a wedding in- 
vitation. It bore the Chicago 
postmark. He wondered whom it 
could be from. He didn’t know 
any one who was getting married 
in Chicago, but with hazy mental 
pictures of a present, decided to 
find out. So he opened it. Here 
was what was engraved on the 
enclosure it contained: 





While in Chicago you are cordially 
invited to visit the plant of 
Swirt & Company 
where you will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to observe the various operations 
in the 
Dressing of Beef, Pork and Mutton 
the preparation of Cured Meats and 
the Manufacture of Butterine, 

Soap and other products. . 
We trust you may find time to accept 
this invitation and assure you of a 
sincere and hearty welcome. 
did 


“Well, how in thunder 
they know I was in town?” he 
wondered when he read this invi- 
tation. Having nothing particular 
to do he thought it might be a 
good idea to go out and see how 
it was done—most everybody goes 
to the yards when he comes 
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Working for the 
client 


Among all the comments which we 
have ever heard about our own agency, 
from whatever source, it has never 
been intimated that we were other- 
wise than serving the client first, last 
and all the time. 


This means a lot more than mere technical 
honesty. It means no swapping of favors, no 
incurring of delicate obligations, no chasing for 
popularity, even among people who might ad- 
vance our own interests. 


We hold no exclusive patent on Sincerity, 
but we trust it is within the bounds of good 
breeding to point out that it was adopted as the 
guiding principle of this agency long befcre 
it was fashionable or even financially expedient. 


Even nowadays ideals differ. 





F. Wallis Armstrong Company 
Philadelphia 
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Almost every advertising man 
knows the story of the tool manu- 
facturer who broke his exclusive 
jobbing connections and had to 
create his own market all over 
again. This man wrote us the 
other day that: 


“Yesterday we received a request for 
catalog and prices from Jerusalem 
from a subscriber to the Farm Journal.” 


Whether or not you seek export 
trade you certainly want to be very 
sure that your home market is al- 
ways well cultivated. 


The Farm Journal 


can do its share and do it well, as 
the records of agencies and adver- 
tisers will show. 


February and March went to press 
very much oversold; April comes 
next. Telegraphic reservations are 
often helpful to those who seek the 
reward that greets early orders. 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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to Chicago, anyway, so he started 
out for the “yards.” He found 
Swift’s general offices and to the 
man at the desk presented the in- 
vitation. Having had an uncount- 
able. number of similar exper- 
iences, that individual soon had 
the merchant in tow of one of 
the salesmen of the soap depart- 
ment, and together they saw the 
“yards,” from pickling cellar to 
killing floor. Before the visitor 
returned home he had leit a good- 
ly-sized order for Swift’s soap. 

This is merely one illustration 
of how an advertiser turned cur- 
rent events into orders. Swift 
& Company clipped these buyers’ 
names from the newspapers, who 
in turn got them from the hotel 
register. The whole thing cost 
but little and it did not take 
many sales to more than repay 
them for the trouble. 

This idea of watching the pa- 
pers for arrival of buyers, bank- 
ruptcy notices, building permits 
and the like seems to be rapidly 
gaining favor as a means of ob- 
taining a mailing list. There are 
many press clipping bureaus 
whose greatest revenue is derived 
from this source, and it is in- 
teresting to observe the different 
ways in which advertisers use 
these names and how they get the 
business for them. 


A HIGH-CHAIR MAKER'S PLAN 


Somewhere out in Iowa there is" 


a Scotchman by the name of Mc- 
Gregor. He makes “something 
different” in the line of high chairs 
for babies. He sells these chairs 
through dealers along with other 
chairs which have no specific talk- 
ing points. Now this Scotchman’s 
business depends a good deal on 
the birth rate, and so it is to his 
interest and his dealers’ interest 
to keep in close touch with such 
events. Here is a proposition he 
has just made to his dealers. 
“You clip your local papers for 
all the birth notices you find, then 
have your office girl call these 
people up, congratulate them and 
incidentally inquire if they have a 
high chair. Those who have not, 
send their names to me and I 
will write a little scented note to 
the baby about my chair. Then 
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I will write each of the mothers 
a nice long letter and on the in- 
side page will show them just 
what my chair looks like. These 
letters will be filled-in and enve- 
lopes stamped and addressed and 
sent to you to sign with your 
own name. My name will not 
appear any place in the letter or 
on the letterhead and only where 
direct reference to the name of 
the chair is made in the letter: 
proper.” 

And although he did not say 
he intended later to make this ad- 
vertising self-supporting by raising 
the price on his chairs to them, 
dealers were only too glad to take 
advantage of the’ plan. They 
liked the idea of signing the let- 
ters themselves and they liked the 
thought of having the manufac- 
turer pay for all this advertising. 


ANOTHER PLAN THAT WORKS 


The plan of writing new moth- 
ers by those who have something 
to sell them is an oldone, but evi- 
dently capable of wide adapta- 
tion. One advertiser who has 
worked it down to a system is 
the Smith, Kline & French Com- 
pany, maker of Eskay’s Food, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

After a good deal of experi- 
menting it has found that one 
letter going under a _ one-cent 
stamp to the mother is sufficient. 
Enclosed is a card which will 
bring a sample of the food. This 
concern has also found that a 
plain four-page linen letterhead 
with the simple wording “Eskay’s 
Food” embossed in blue is more 
effective than highly-illustrated, 
highly-scented or “ultra-fashion- 
able” letterheads, with which it 
has experimented. 

The names of these new moth- 
ers are secured by the Eskay’s 
Food people from various sources. 
Regular press clipping bureaus, 
that subscribe to and clip papers 
publishing birth lists, provide one 
way. The difficulty “with press 
clipping bureaus seems to be to 
find one which will give a com- 
plete service. For this reason G. 
H. Benkhardt, advertising man- 
ager for the Smith, Kline & 
French Company, says he often 
finds it wise to take on _ clip- 
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ping bureaus that specialize on one 
locality and in this way completely 
cover the country. 

Another favorite method of Mr. 
Benkhardt’s for getting the an- 
nouncement of these births is di- 
rect from the boards of health 
or bureaus of vital statistics, 
where births must be registered. 
In this connection, Mr. Benkhardt 
remarks: “In some parts of the 
country the supplying of these 
names is one of the perquisites 
of the office. We retain scores 
of clerks, who send us a list of 
births each month covering regis- 
trations in their office. There 
are, however, some cities, such as 
New York, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, where these’ names are not 
given out either for publication 
or for advertising purposes.” 


COST OF NAMES 


While these methods of obtain- 
ing news of events of this nature 
are not exactly cheap, it gives the 
advertiser an opportunity to con- 
centrate upon a desired class 


which could not be reached 
through any other advertising 
channel without considerable 
waste, 


Speaking of the cost of getting 
such names, Mr. Benkhardt re- 
cently summed it up for PRINTERS’ 
INK as follows: 

“The service secured from press 
clipping bureaus is by far the 
cheapest, but for our purpose we 
find quite a serious waste in such 
names, owing to the large foreign 
population who are not prospects 
for our food. However, in cases 
where a limited number ‘of names 
is wanted these press clipping bu- 
reaus are very convenient and eco- 
nomical. A press clipping bureau 
charges from $2.50 to $7.50 a thou- 
sand names, according to the bu- 
reau and the kind of names fur- 
nished. 

“Getting names direct from the 
health bureau is more expensive, 
but we find such names more de- 
pendable. Our arrangement with 
the clerks in these offices is to pay 
them from one to one and a half 
cents per name. For this fee they 
are to look over the names and 


eliminate those which appear to 


be foreigners. 
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“We also subscribe to such city 


papers as publish lists of this kind. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for 
instance, gives us about 15,000 
good names a year at a cost 
of about twenty cents a thou- 
sand.” 

Still another plan of obtaining 
names which costs practically 
nothing, is that followed by the 


’ high-chair manufacturer who fur- 


nishes his dealers with Govern- 
ment postal cards which they 
make good use of. Naturally such 
names are the best kind of pros- 
pects, as the dealer is in a posi- 
tion to know or find out whether 
the new mother is interested be- 
fore sending in the name. 


HOW OTHERS USE NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PINGS 


The popularity of this plan af 
using press clippings to develop 
business is due to the opportunity 
it affords of approaching a per- 
son at the moment when he or 
she is open for suggestion. A 
New York life insurance solicitor 
has built up a tidy business just 
through watching the papers for 
changes or promotions among 
business men in town. When he 
gets a clipping telling of the pro- 
motion of a bank official, for in- 
stance, he knows that everyone on 
the bank’s staff will very probably 
go a step up, and therefore be- 
comes a good life insurance pros- 
pect. Yawman & Erbe salesmen 
use clippings of removals, fires 
and similar items in their territory 
as leads for selling new office 
equipment. In the same way a 
Chicago glue manufacturer finds 
in clippings of new incorporations 
and plant extensions an opportu- 
nity for many sales, and the well- 
known department. store in the 
same city which keeps tab on 
weddings so as to get in touch 
with brides interested in house 
furnishings, is too well. known 
to require comnient. 

_As a field for intensive dealer 
co-operation lists of this character 
possess rare possibilities, and for 
those who sell direct they afford 
the material for a concentrated 
mailing list. From such a list 
the right kind of effort cannot 
help but produce business. 
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the Criterion of Fashion was 265,000. Of 

this, . 107,004 copies were sold over the 
pattern counters of dry goods and department 
stores throughout the country. 105,373 copies 
were sold by the Curtis circulation organiza- 
tion and by newsdealers. The rémainder was 
sold through Canadian, foreign, subscription 
and other channels. 


On the map and in the table following we show the 
distribution of this circulation by sections of the country, 
divided aécordirig to their retail characteristics. 

Inasmuch as many of the commodities advertisable in 
the Criterion are sold largely through dry goods and 
department stores, it has seemed more enlightening to 
show the distribution in this way rather than by the 
usual census divisions, although we shall be glad to show 
distribution by states upon request. It will be noted that 
the circulation of the Criterion is following closely the 
lines of retail trade. In the Middle West, for example, 
(Sec. VIII) we find 25 per cent of the department store 
trade of the country, and about 31 per cent of the circu- 
lation of the Criterion; in the Metropolitan section, 21 per 
cent of the trade and 2444 per cent of the circulation. 


These sections have been determined, according to 
their peculiar retail conditions, as the result of the 
extensive study of department stores made by Mr. Charles 
Coolidge Parlin, of our Division of Commercial Research, 


We shall be glad to supply to inquirers further infor- 
mation about circulation, either as above or by states, or 
about these retail sections. 
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Advertising Churches 
Co-operatively 





How Display in Newspapers Has 
Expanded Within a Year and a 
Half—Details of a Workable 
Plan as Outlined by a Newspa- 
per Man—Method for Placing 
Interest Element into Copy 





By Frank D. Webb 


Adv. Mgr., the Baltimore News 
HURCH advertising in daily 
newspapers is not new. 
Just how far back and where the 
first daily newspaper church ad- 
vertisement appeared would be 
difficult to say, but the past year 
and a half have seen a most con- 
spicuous development in the tvpe 
of church advertising in all media, 

particularly in the newspapers. 
Beginning for the most part 
through small classified individual 
church announcements of Sunday 
services in Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday morning papers, this 
most recent development has taken 
the form of 
solid half-page 
display adver- 
tisements, pai 
for in behalf of ue 
the churches. 
These appear 
usually on top 
of the small 
individual an- 
nouncements 
and strike out 
boldly in behalf 


"PEACE ON 


man and women 
mas will cay, 


What Is Its 


have heretofore largely neglected. 

Much as has been done, how- 
ever, the movement has appar- 
ently hardly even yet started and 
also it is doubtful if it has yet 
arrived at the form in which it 
will probably do its most effective 
work, 

Working in New York a few 
weeks last winter, the writer gave 
the subject a great deal of 
thought and study, due to the 
present largely undeveloped situa- 
tion in the church advertising field 
among New York newspapers. 
Since one solicitation put forward 
at that time to a man of world- 
wide prominence, deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of. the 
church, as well as all other forces 
for human betterment, and amply 
able to support any movement of 
this sort financially, interested him 
apparently, and since this solicita- 
tion carried with it a clean-cut 
working plan for the practical 
development of this situation and 
suggests some ideas as to its pos- 
sibilities, it may not be amiss to 
embody it in this article: 
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To the Followérs of Him Who Brought to Earth This Message 
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of all churches, 
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not simply to 
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provide  in- 
formation to 
people looking 
through the 
church notices 
for a place to 
go, but to flag 
people who are 
not looking for 
any church in- 
formation 
whatever — to 
attract their at- 
tention, in other 
words, and 
‘arouse their in- 
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The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 


95% of the newspaper readers of 
Memphis read the COMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL, and 95% of its 
city circulation is carrier deliv- 
ered right into the homes. 











In other words, nineteen of 
every twenty Memphis newspaper 
reading people are regular daily 
home readers of the publication. 
Much of it isn’t duplicated. 

When the advertiser and manu- 
facturer solves his publicity prob- 
lem in any city so that he is able 
to regularly, effectively and eco- 
nomically reach and cover 95% of 
the homes in that city he thinks 
he has accomplished wonders. 

Here’s a great and prosperous 
city, in a section of great devel- 
opment along trade, agriculture, 
and other lines where the method 
is easy. 

“To cover Memphis and Mem- 
phis Territory use the Commer- 
cial Appeal. Its readers believe 
in tt. It ts a remarkable news- 
paper from every standpoint. It 
moves the goods. Its use assures 
the local retailer. Its advertising 
rates are reasonable.” 

These are the exact words of 
one of the keenest advertisers in 
the United States to a friend, a 
few days ago. 

We second the motion. 

THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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“Upon my return from Balti- 
more your very courteous letter 
of April 16th has been given to 
me. 
“In compliance with your sug- 
gestion, I’ll give you the outline 
of what I wanted to see you 
about, in this letter, upon reading 
which you can arrange to let me 
call at whatever time will suit 
you, provided the subject interests 
you. 

“T want to present for your 
consideration a plan for adver- 
tising the church here in. New 
York City—a plan calculated to 
fill once more the empty pews—a 
plan to make the Christian church 
of New York an infinitely more 
powerful factor, not only in this 
city’s life, but in the national life, 
even in the life of the world. 

“In Baltimore, a number of 
people, but especially a compara- 
tively young man whom you no 
doubt know, although I do not 
feel that I have the liberty to 
quote his name, and who is in- 
tensely interested, as I have been 
given to understand you are, in 
the welfare and increased influ- 
ence of the church, are at the 
present time paying for a cam- 
paign of half-page advertisements 
which appear in the Baltimore 
News, every Saturday. 

“The one man to whom I have 
particular reference here its not 
known publicly ir. this religious 
advertising at all. The line at 
the bottom of each appeal, as you 
will note from the ones enclosed, 
simply states that this advertise- 
ment is inserted and paid for in 
behalf of the churches. ~ 

“But the churches’ message to 


the men and women not tinter- , 


ested and not thinking about the 
church is in that advertisement 
every week in a way that no one 
can help seeing and in a way 
which is already attracting mna- 
tional attention. 


HOW MOVEMENT ORIGINATED 


“This church advertising is a 
movement growing out of and be- 
yond the Men and Religion move- 
ment to advertise the church, to 
put the church on a business basis, 
to attract attention to the church 
in the hurly-burly of modern life, 































in order that the church itself 
may do as much good as widely 
and among as many people as 
possible. 

“I want to suggest that you 
take up the same thing in New 
York City with a full page, or 
perhaps even better,a double page 
of space in the 
every Saturday morning, and I'll 
show you, I think, how this one 
thing can be made a tremendous 
influence for good not only in New 
York but throughout the entire 
world. 

“In the first place if you will 
take the proposition up and, act- 
ing with you, and, of course, 
utilizing all the ideas which you 
yourself have on the subject, the 
writer will be very glad indeed 
to. prepare this advertising. The 
————— will devote’ at 
least one more full page each 
Saturday to advance news of the 
churches for the succeeding day, 
which will occupy the page oppo- 
site or the page following your 
advertising, should that run in 
two pages. 

“We will then solicit actively 
every church in New York City 
in the effort to get as many of 
them as possible to run their own 
small advertising announcements 
in connection with our strong 
featuring of church news and 
your full page or double - page 
advertising. 

“We carry about a column of 
these notices each Saturday now, 
but under our combined stimulus, 
these should go up to half a page 
or a page. If they go to half a 
page, to all intents and purposes 
we would have to fill the rest 
of the page with more news of 
the churches, since feature de- 
partments of this type for pro- 
portion or balance usually de- 
mand about as much news as 
advertising. 

“And in the same way, should 
these notices develop to a full 
page, a full page of news would 
almost certainly go with them, 
making very probably four, if not 
five or six full pages of church 
news and advertising concen- 
trated upon this community every 
Saturday morning. 

“Think how enormously amuse- 
ment enterprises have been built 
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It has been our 
experience that 
a man must be 
proud of his 
business and its 
methods before 
he feels any in- 
centive to put 
his letters on 


such paper as 


Old 
oud 


So that you may 
know Old Hamp- 
shire Bond, we will 
gladly send sample 
sheets showing ex- 
amples of modern 
letter headings. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAPER CO. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper 
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up by co-operation of news and 
advertising. Then think how 
fundamentally far deeper the ap- 
peal of the church is to every 
human being, how much more the 
instrument which unintentionally 
has done the most to draw atten- 
tion away from the church, can 
do, once it is intelligently utilized 
to draw people to the church. 

“On our part, we will do this: 

“We ourselves will secure post- 
ing and display of your advertise- 
ment each week in every church 
in New York City which will put 
it up on its bulletin board or en- 
trance. Figured into the cost of 
this campaign, we will have a 
copy of every Saturday’s issue 
containing this page or double 
page weekly appeal of the church 
distributed to at least 10,000 newly 
arrived guests in every big New 
York hotel. 

“The influence of your adver- 
tising upon guests from every sec- 
tion of the world alone in this 
great city, with its peculiarly at- 
tractive temptations to strangers, 
with anything but a-churchly in- 
fluence beckoning to them from 
every hand in all the tongues of 
beguiling allurement, but with 
Christian faith and brotherly love 
and helpfulness, now strangely 
silent, ought to be pricelessly 
above estimate. 

“We will also gladly mail at 
least 1,000 marked copies of every 
Saturday’s —————————-_ across 
the world to newspapers, churches, 
thinkers, clergymen, leaders of 
thought or whoever you please. 
And we will reprint these two or 
four or more church pages as the 
casé may be, in any further quan- 
tity you may care to use for the 
flat cost of the paper so utilized. 

“The ramifications to which you 
can put the idea stagger imagina- 
tion, and the good that can come 
out of it, greater than that which 
has come from the teachings of 
any living man almost since the 
beginning of Christianity itself, 
because no man since the oppor- 
tunity of talking all at once to the 
entire world has been open to us, 
has had both the inspiration and 
the means for taking advantage 
of it for the good of mankind. 
“You can do it—we can not. 
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We can only help. As editorial 
utterance the idea is not possible 
and would not attract enough at- 
tention. As a monster advertis- 
ing campaign paid for in behalf 
of the church—it would attract 
world attention—it could be made 
to shape world thought and 
events. You could direct this 
weapon in your hands against 
every modern evil, the white slave 
traffic, war, disease, vice, graft, 
etc. The church would be 
speaking against these things. 


ADVERTISING AND THE CHURCH 
MILITANT 


“It would be the dawn of a new 
era, the church in the ranks, not 
passively but actively out in the 
open, leading real warfare against 
evil and wrong in the world. 

“The idea gradually at first 
perhaps, but sooner or later, would 
be taken up everywhere. Like a 
ball of snow, it would roll larger 
and larger as it progressed. In 
every city the idea would be taken 
up from us. Yours would be the 
beginning of a great movement. 

“As the thing now stands peo- 
ple to be influenced by the church 
must go to the church. By this 
idea the church goes out to peo- 
ple. It reaches people it will 
never otherwise reach. It reaches 
people the same way every suc- 
cessful business venture reaches 
them—and 

“Can it fail? 

“How many things with very 
little real merit behind them, are 
put over, simply because backed 
by good business methods and 
powerful advertising. 

“Apply the same modern method 
and advertising power to the 
greatest force for human good 
which the world has ever known 
and let this force for the first 
time in history come fully into its 
own. . 

“At your convenience, I’ll be 
very glad to show you more data 
on this subject and go into it as 
much further with you as you 
please.” 

To which the answer in part 
was as follows: : 

“Your letter of April 28th, with 
its enclosures, was duly received 
and read with much interest. I 
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Premium Circulation 


A premium in cir- 
culation, amount- 
ing to nearly as 
much as the total 
circulation of cer- 
tain national pub- 
lications, is being 
given to those 
advertisers who 
are taking advan- 
tage of this extra 


value by using 
COLLIER’S 


P-F-COLLIER & SON, Inc. 


Manager Advertising Department 
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Ask Us 








Are you considering an advertising 
and sales campaign in New York 
City? 


We have been instrumental in de- 
veloping a number of strong cam- 
paigns and in doing so have accumu- 
lated a wealth of local knowledge, 
based on a thorough canvass of hun- 
dreds of representative stotes among 
the thousands supplying household 
or personal needs to the six million 


New Yorkers. 


We can tell you what the possibili- 
ties are for your product—what your 
competitors are doing—the attitude 
of the retailer to your proposition 
and much more of real information 
that should be helpful to you. 


- When we teld you this, you naturally 
tell us something. Whatever you tell 
us would be added to our knowledge. 
That knowledge will be at the dis- 
posal of any prospective advertiser, 
but never to the detriment of anyone 
who has given us their confidence. 
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This makes it necessary for us to be 
at times commercial diplomats as 
well as business promoters. Our own 
diplomacy usually takes the shape of 
a frank statement to inquirers that we 
can never tell them anything about a 
competitor’s business that we have 
found in a confidential manner, but 
we will give full data or information 
that any advertiser could secure for 
himself by scientific investigation. 
That is at the service of every 
prospective customer. 


We have been helpful in building 
many big businesses and the heads of 
many big institutions are kind enough 
and frank enough to endorse this 
statement. This is the service we can 
place at your disposal if you are seri- 
ously considering an aggressive, up- 
building campaign. 


We will be glad to be at your 
service without expense for any kind 
of investigation on your part until 
our ability to help you is proven. 


( The 0.J. Gude Co NY.» 











220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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When Your Advertisement 


is In 


The Kansas City Star 


it reaches everybody out 
there who can be reached 


by newspaper advertising 
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have delayed making reply that I 
might give this subject further 
thought and talk with several peo- 
ple about it. 

“While the plan has apparently 
met with success in Baltimore, 
and might in other cities of about 
the same size or smaller, my feel- 
ing is that its chances of success 
would be far less in a great city 
like New York. Moreover, it 
would of necessity require more 
or less time and attention on the 
part of those backing it, as well 
as capital.” 

He went on to doubt the wisdom 
of undertaking it at that time. 

In Baltimore and in fact in 
most of the other cities where 
display church advertising in 
newspapers has been undertaken, 
the plan at present in operation 
seems to be to interest one man or 
a small group of men to pay for 
the campaign inserted in behalf 
of the churches and in which no 
names of individual churches at 
all are mentioned. This general 
advertising without specific point 
of contact in itself with the pub- 
lic depends for effectiveness upon 
the pure convincingness of its 
logic. In other words, it is ex- 
pected to get the attention for the 
most part of not particularly re- 
ligious people and then without 
convincing them of the great in- 
terest or general worth-whileness 
of any particular church, service, 
or sermon, by sheer appeal to logic 
or latent church spirit, induce the 
people reading this copy to de- 
cide to select some particular 
church and then go to it. 


LITTLE NOTICES GIVE POINT OF 
CONTACT 


Of course, the church proposi- 
_ tion is immeasurably stronger 
than similar, general-group ap- 
peals such as the merchant-tailor, 
druggist and dairy group adver- 
tising plans which appeared a few 
years ago and ran with vigor for 
a time, in that it is run in con- 
nection with the individual church 
classified notices. These definite 
specific little announcements give 
to a certain and very considerable 
extent the point of contact which 
the big blind half-pages would 
otherwise most certainly lack. 


aney unquestionably operate much 
like the items in a department 
store advertisement. The depart- 
ment store advertisement’s intro- 
duction gives the general reason 
why the firm deserves business— 
service, policy and store talk gen- 
erally—but following this are spe- 
cific definite offerings at specific 
definite prices. 

The people reading the general 
and introductory copy who are 
impressed find themselves in a 
favorable mood toward the adver- 
tising. They find also cheek by 
jowl with the arguments which 
produced this mental attitude, de- 
finite and immediate reasons why 
a trip to that store should be made 
at once, these items in themselves 
constituting the final word in 
bringing about this decision. 

In church advertising, . beyond 
question these announcements 
have saved the situation. They 
have also to a large extent given 
the necessary point to the display 
campaign. The more especially is 
this true since the church problem 
is at least easier than the mer- 
chant’s proposition in that no sale 
is actually to be made—the entire 
fight centering simply in getting 
people to go to something which 
has no charge of any sort at- 
tached. No actual sale or the 
leading up to a sale with a cost 
in money attached need be made 
by this advertising at all. 

Nevertheless it is hard to see 
why this situation can not be 
materially strengthened. 

Instead of the present plan in 
behalf of churches generally the 
general features could be retained 
with possibly a specific appeal be- 
sides in each advertisement in be- 
half of one particular church. The 
churches thus favored could ro- 
tate so that each one in the 
course of a year would be fea- 
tured an equal number of times. 

A sharp criticism now leveled 
at church advertising by advertis- 
ing men is that while in almost 
every other proposition it is pos- 
sible to describe the article ad- 
vertised in a way which will not 
overdo the subject, this is impos- 
sible in the church situation. 
Owing to the group character of 
the advertising it must give the 
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impression, if it produces results 
at all, that any church service or 
sermon is worth attending by the 
man or woman not particularly 
interested in the church at all. 

In the situation as it exists, the 
goods are in many cases almost 
certain not to live up to the 
advertising. 

It has been to help this situation 
as much as possible that much of 
our own church advertising in 
Baltimore has been directed. 

If the department store item 
value of something specific can 
be injected into the copy and the 
drawing power of the department 
store’s reduced prices be given, 
in the shape of a special sermon 
or service intended specifically 
for the strangers without the gate, 
the chances of success would seem 
to be immensely multiplied. 

Incidentally, a church which 

would not rise to, we might say, 
special sales heights every Sun- 
day, could, at least, do so one 
-or two or even four Sundays 
in a year. The objections too 
which might arise from the 
regular church-going element in 
any church to every Sunday’s ser- 
vice being designed to interest 
outsiders and non-church-goers, 
would not exist were this flavor 
only planned for one or most a 
very few occasions in the year. 

The way such a programme 
would work on the non-church- 
goer is not hard to figure out. 

In Baltimore, the church adver- 
tising spirit has been developing 
rapidly of late. 

During the Baltimore A. A. 
C. of A. Convention, out of 
the twenty-eight churches which 
opened their pulpits to lay speak- 
ers, the Sunday before the 
formal opening of the convention, 
twenty-four advertised these ser- 
vices with display copy in our 
columns. On the Saturday before 
Christmas, five pages were neces- 
sary to carry the church news and 
advertising, the display advertising 
not only including the half-page 
general display, but display copy 
from Bible publishers, the Mary- 
land Tract Society, the Baltimore 
Choir Bureau, firms selling church 
goods, providing church entertain- 
ments, etc. 
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To Investigate Direct Mail- and 
House-Organ Advertising 


The Association of National Adver- 
tising Managers is to make a thorough 
study of all phases and details of direct 
mail advertising and house-organs for 
the benefit of the 236 advertisers com- 
prising its membership. The directors 
at their last meeting recently decided to 
appoint a committee to be known as 
the “Committee on Direct Mail Adver- 
tising and House-Organs.” The work 
will be commenced immediately and 
bulletins will be issued to members 
as frequently as_ possible compatible 
with the compilation of thorough in- 
formation. No additional charge will be 
made to members for this service. 

The committee will investigate and 
report upon existing methods of han- 
dling the numerous details connected 
with all kinds of advertising literature 
used in direct mail advertising, making 
recommendations and suggestions as to 
improvements it is possible to effect to 
insure the maximum of efficiency. 

The subject of house-organs will be 
just as thoroughly delved into. The 
committee proposes to show how ad- 
vertisers can obtain the greatest value 
from their house-organs. This work 
will not be alone confined to the 
details of the house-organ itself, but 
will also go into the best methods of 
the handling of this work by the several 
men employed in the house organ sec- 
tion of the advertising managers’ de- 
partments. 

Secretary Patman estimates that the 
members of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers expend six to ten 
million dollars annually on direct mail 
advertising, and three to five milli¢-n 
dollars on house-organs alone. 


Fairbanks-Morse Use Pages in 
Trade Journal 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co., of New York, 
makers of engines, pumps, generators, 
etc., have started a series of page ad- 
vertisements which will appear from 
week to week in The Iron Age. 

Inquiry at Fairbanks-Morse & Co.’s 
offices brought forth the statement that 
this is the first time the company has 
used a space in trade journals and 
that the plans for the campaign were 
still in their infancy. 


Newspaper Man Becomes 
Sales Manager 


Charles W. Raidt, formerly in the 
advertising department of the Birming- 
ham News, will take charge of the sales 
department of the East Birmingham 
Iron Roofing Company. 


Rogers, Advertising Manager 
Charles Williams Stores 


John L. Rogers, formerly a member 
of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s advertis- 
ing department, is now advertising man- 
ager for the Charles Williams. Stores, 
Brooklyn. 























































Copy That Fits the Sales 
Situation 





A Suggestive Analysis of Recent 
Ads that Have Appeared in 
Technical Papers—Principles that 
Should Govern Writing Copy for 
Such Articles as Pulleys, Roofing 
Materials, and Equipment 





By Herbert L. Towle 


HE line of copy which will 

sell a technical product de- 
pends in large measure on whether 
the product is old or new, known 
or unknown. 

Assume that we are dealing 
with purely technical goods—car- 
wheels, perhaps, or Portland ce- 
ment, or carpet looms. If the 
possible buyer knows all about 
them he will file away his knowl- 
edge in the back of his head, and 
will pay scant heed to our elo- 
quence until he is in the market 
for such a product. When he is, 
the name and address are enough 
for his purpose. It is that as- 
sumption—that the goods are 
known, and that nobody pays 
much attention to the advertising 
anyway—that has led to the pages 
of many trade journals being 
choked with the driest of “direc- 
tory” advertisements—merely a 
cut of the machine, its name, and 
the signature. Of course, such 
pages are not read. Why should 
they be? And where such a con- 
dition ‘exists, the advertiser with a 
real message, whose bread and 
butter depend on his reaching live 
buyers, is obliged to 
buy preferred space 
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of making the space used more 
effective. Do you suppose your 
salesman merely waves his hand 
at your goods and stands tongue- 
tied while his prospect looks them 
over and decides to buy your com- 
petitor’s product? And if not—if 
the salesman tells about features 
of merit in the article he sells— 
why shouldn’t your silent repre- 
sentative, the printed page, do the 
same? The reader may not think 
he is interested, but if your ad- 
vertising really says something he 
will retain more or less of it, and 
when in time he enters the market 
you will know, instead of hoping, 
that he is familiar with your 
goods. 

Let us take a few illustrations. 
Wood pulleys have had a great 
vogue of late years. Does that 
mean that no others are worth us- 
ing? The American Pulley Com- 
pany does not think so. Notice 
its advertisement of thin-spoked 
pressed steel pulleys, and remem- 
ber that a wood pulley has spokes 
arranged with the flat sides paral- 
lel to the shaft instead of across 
it. The power wasted in pulley 
windage is really proportional to 
the cube of the speed, hence the 
“fan” argument is potent with 
fast-running shafts. 

Are you selling paint or roofing 
materials? Who except an artist 
cares for paint as paint? Who 
except a small boy with a stick 
cares for tar as tar? Don’t waste 
your ink prating about paint and 
tar! But don’t, on the other hand, 
fall into the graver error of dress- 
ing up your ad in trivial fripperies 





or to resort to the 
mails in order to be 
-" of being seen at 
all. 

But how often is it 
true that the goods 
advertised are so 
thoroughly known to 
all present and future 
users—including the 
rising generation— 
that it is a waste of 
time to try to tell 
about them? Suppose 
that there is no ques- 
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==Fan=the-Airz 


Tf the blades of an electric'fan were straightened so as to cud the air, the fan could 
be yun at much less cost. Imagine the air resistance of fifty, one hundred or more pulleys, 
not constructed with special attention to air resistance. Calculate the unnecessary 
power cost.» Eliminate needless expenditure by the installation of 


“ : 
“American” 3% Pulleys 

‘The “American” Pulley “A™ braced arme (edge on) give Jesst air resistence, at the same time, perfect 
ahing. wottons tak re This is but 


THEAMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WORKS: PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


=e Your Pulleys 










of the “American” power saving features. 
of Energy,” 0 useful book. 





tion even of using 
more space, but only 





A PARALLEL TO MAKE 


is DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


EXPLANATION CLEAR 





The History of a Factory Ceiling the latter. 


Painted with a cold-water paint 
Flaked off until ut looked like A 


Scraped and painted with Rice's Mill White. 
The durable, lasting qualities of Rice’s Mill White are shown by the following 


extract from a letter of the General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


“Weare still pleased with the finish of Rice’s Gloss Mill White, which was 
applied on the ceilings and walls of our Auburn Plant three years ago.” 


RICE’S 
MILL WHITE 


is an olf paint, containing no varnish, giving a glossy, tile-like finish. It will 
«not craze, crack or scale under the jar uf machinery. It stays white longer than 
any other gloss paint. 
We were the originators of ** Mill White” Paint. None’ of its ‘imitations have 
the elastic, durable qualities which made the reputation of ** Mill White” Paint, 


Rice's Mill White Paint is sold direct, in barrels contain 
sufficient paint to cover 20,000 square feet, one coat. 


you have that area of ceiling and wall space to cover, 


Write for Booklet and 


Ask for a'copy of our booklet, ‘‘More Light.” Write today. 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 20 Dudley St, Providence, R. I. 


THIS AVOIDS TRIVIALITIES AND TALKS STRAIGHT TO THE 


OWNER 


that catch the eye without holding 
the mind. Get down to the vital 
issue—the durability of the walls 
and roofs they cover! That is the 
real point of the Rice’s Mill White 
and Barrett Specification adver- 
tisements. Instead of tickling the 
languid interest of the office boy, 
they go straight to the owner of 
the business and talk to him 
“where he lives.” The “No Main- 
tenance Cost” headline (page 50) 
means as much to the mill-owner 
as “sterben keine’—‘“none die— 
means to parents who, knowing 
the grim mortality statistics 
among bottle-fed babies, read the 
amazing results of German ex- 
periments in producing cows’ milk 
wholly free from germs. 

Be sure that if your goods have 
features with a legitimate appeal, 
you can tell about those features 
in your printed space, and tell it 
so as to command the interest and 
respect of your public. And if 
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your goods lack such 
features, you have no 
business to advertise. 

The technical ad- 
vertisement that 
“talks turkey” is, to 
my mind, always 
more convincing than 
the one which makes 
claims or relies on 
design or _ indirect 
copy to create an at- 
mosphere of quality. 
‘Yet there are some 
very fine examples of 
I have 
long admired the 
good taste and un- 
usualness of the 
Wagner _ Electric 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s advertising, a 
sample of which is 
reproduced. The 
little boy and _ the 


electric motor,  il- 
luminated against the 
dark background, 


have been features of 
this advertising for 
several years. 

Put. this Wagner 
advertisement against 
that of the General 
Electric Company— 
the graceful but vague 
“patter” about quality 
against the terse statement that 
“by speeding up the G. E. motors 
used, the tonnage was consider- 
ably increased over that guaran- 
teed—unloaded 5,208 tons of iron 
ore in one and one-half hours.” 
Imagine yourself to be, not an ad 
man, but the man who pays the 
bills. Which ad would “get” you 
first and most strongly? It’s a 
hard question, perhaps, and no 
doubt there’s room for both styles. 

A point to be remembered in 
advertising established goods in 
established fields is that competi- 
tion in such fields is usually very 
keen, hence the assumption that 
readers are “not interested” in- 
volves a real economic waste as 
well as fallacious reasoning. Nov- 
elties are attractive and make good 
copy, aS any newspaper man will 
tell you; but most goods are not 
novelties, but staples. And the 
reader who is looking for one is 
not looking for the other. Is it 
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Why Today’s Magazine 
Is Making Good 


E do not want anyone 

to think that the un- 

usual progress of 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE is due 
simply to the fact that our finan- 
cial resources are practically un- 
limited. 


We do not want anyone to get 


the impression that our claim to 


recognition is based on the mere 
fact that we have an organiza- 
tion made up of men who have 
learned what to do and what not 
to do by being large contribut- 
ing factors in notably successful 
publishing enterprises. 


We desire to be judged solely 
on what TODAY’S MAGA- 
ZINE has done and is doing. 


We want the support of discrim- 
inating advertisers who appre- 
ciate that we are setting a new 
standard in publishing a woman’s 
trade. paper—one she really 
needs and wants and which she 
subscribes for because she does 
want. 


‘[odays 


46: Fourth Avenue 
-NEW YORK CITY 





We desire the advertising not 
only of advertisers who want 
quantity (TODAY’S MAGA- 
ZINE has 800,000 circulation 
plus) but the business of the 
progressive buyers of space who 
believe as we do, namely, that 
the methods of securing circula- 
tion—how large a part the ele- 
ment of reader interest plays— 
determine to a large extent the 
value of a publication to adver- 
tisers. 


Many leading advertising men 
tell us that we are not only on 
the right track to make TO- 
DAY’S MAGAZINE an unprec- 
edented success, but that our 
sound, wholesome and “above 
board methods” will have a big 
influence in raising the standard 
of publishing and advertising. 


All that we ask of you, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, is that you watch 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE —not 
superficially, but to analyze our 
proposition thoroughly from the 
ground up and then judge us on 
nothing but our merits. 


Prank WC Wye 


Advertising 
Manager 











No Maintenance Cost 
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A* investigation {nto net goofing | and cheapest Our analysis of (irst cost 
costs will promptly disclose the su- of application and cost of maintenance 
paiartey ot Barrett Specification Roofs. carsias 08 to epenk Cub come measure 


f auth: 
heir first cost is lower than that of any eee 


other permanent roof, and, as they re- 


The roofing contractor states that the expense 
for maintenance of this entire soof area h 


a 
quire set pov or other care for up- | been less than $10 and estimates that if metal 


wards of twenty years, their matnte- 
nance cost is nil. 
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We ase this kind of roofing because our A copy of The Barrett Specification free on 
experience has shown in to be the best request ddress our nearest offi 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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WILL INTEREST THE MAN WHO SPENDS THE MONEY 


good business, when you are sell- 
ing frying-pans, to neglect the cus- 
tomer who comes looking for a 
frying-pan, merely because your 
fancy has been caught by a combi- 
nation wardrobe and folding bed, 
and frying-pans look tame to you? 
For that matter, if you can’t get 
interested in frying-pans, you are 
holding down the wrong job! 
Now, let us leave the staple 
goods for another class—that for 
which, generically, there is a de- 
mand, but which is an improve- 
ment over other articles for the 
same purpose, and therefore (as 
a rule) is higher in price... If it is 
easier to advertise such an article 
it is also more dangerous, for the 
public will not buy till it is con- 
vinced that the higher price will 
be well spent. Such an article, if 
new, is feeling its way to a 7 
ket, and the ultimate demand i 
probably not known. The distri- 
bution is probably imperfect, and 


that it was 





it is in large degree 
up to the advertising 
to produce bread-and- 
butter returns. The 
ad man with a staple 
may shirk his job and 
not be found out at 
first, but the man 
with a new product 
must make good or 
quit. 

The logical treat- 
ment, of course, is to 
demonstrate the im- 
proved features as 
graphically as  pos- 
sible. If their benefit 
can be put into dol- 
lars and cents and 
compared with the 
cost, so much the 
better. If the reader 
is an expert, he can 
often supply his own 
figures if given the 
other data. 

One or two samples 
will have to suffice. 
If the average trolley 
passenger were asked 
the reason for elec- 
trically welding the 
rail bonds, his most 
probable answer 
would be a_ blank 
stare, followed per- 
haps by a wild guess 


“easier than riveting.” 


The real reason is that the bonds, 
being copper, expand and contract 


Inegrihs Ant in mee. the punctuation mark the comma, meapinced 
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GRACEFULLY DISPLAYED BUT FEATURELESS 
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at a different rate from the steel 
rails; consequently, moisture gets 
between the rail and the rivet or 
between the rivet and the bond, 
and one member of the combina- 
tion is corroded exactly as in a 
battery. This results in serious 
increase of electrical resistance 
at the joints and recurring ex- 
pense to re-rivet the bonds. 
When this is understood the 
headline of the Electric Rail- 
way Improvement Company’s ad- 
vertisement becomes the most 
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Unloading Record Holder Uses 
G-E Motors 


At the LS @M S Ry fron ave doc (operated by 
Se Fete bol Bates Co) at Ashtabula. ©. the 
he four Ibtom Helett enleaders as 
ppl =o tte Mason bridge was furnished by 
the General Electric ‘ompany 


By «peeding“up the G-E motors used the tonnage hie 
considerably increased over that guarantee rod A we hos 
manufacturers. This dock unloaded $208 
in one and one-half hours including “clea aockeasd 3 oe oat. 

Save cost of handling and gam a tonnage record by 
using G-E motors. No condensation in poor steam 
or fuel logs when unloeder 1s not in motion. as is the 

case with steam engine driven unloaders. 


Bulleun No} 4923 “Electricity in the Manufacture of 
Iron and Steel? will be sent on request directed to our 
nearest office. 


General Electric png nd 
-. EEE Gasamarias ERS 


Tomsrei eae rari serene 











TERSE ECONOMY ARGUMENT 


vivid that can be imagined. In 
fact, the advertiser is not selling 
electric welding apparatus so 
much as he is selling freedom 
from voltage drop and track re- 
pairs. 

Similarly, the Peter Smith ad- 
vertisement aims at selling 
“boosts” from trolley patrons, 
rather than simply heaters. It 
might have gone further and 
made a strong point of the over- 
all economy of this system (a 
miniature hot-air furnace with a 
fan blower and ducts distributing 
the air under the car seats) as 
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Williamsport, Pa. 


Is a unique weekly publication 
of national circulation, the growth 
and development of nearly a third 
of a century. The other day it 
issued its thirty-second annual 
detailed circulation statement 
showing an average issue for the 
year 1913 of 267,083 COPIES. 

GRIT’S readers, nearly all live 
in towns and villages, a few in 
small cities, none in large cities. 
Over 13,000 towns have a GRIT 
carrier who delivers his route 
each week. 

Census figures show, and intel- 
ligent observation convinces one 
that the average family income is 
between $600 and $1,200 per year. 
But the census figures do not 
show that the city family of this 
class live by an almost hand to 
mouth method, while in the town 
and village such an income pro- 
vides all the comforts of life and 
many of the luxuries—even auto- 
mobiles. 

The city mari spends much of 
this income for rent, carfares, 
clothing, costly diversions. His 
flat is ready equipped. 

The small towner, on the other 
hand, often in his own little home 
is a buyer of building material, 
plumbing, garden tools, stoves, 
ranges, kitchen cabinets, sewing 
machines, washers. 

In the city it’s bread from the baker, 
clothes ready made, wash to the laundry, 
etc., etc. 

In the small town where neighbor- 
hoods are closely linked a purchase by 
one family is known to many and an 
auxiliary demand is at once created. 

There’s a wonderful sales market 
opening through Grit for proper goods. 
Ask us to prove it. 

GRIT PUBLISHING CO., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., hicago: Chemical 

- RBldg.. St. Louis. 
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energy converted into heat. Two 
or three years ago this same heater 
was advertised with a very sad 
series of alleged comic cartoons. 
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Some British Sidelights on Ad- 


vertising 
For an advance notice of the Inter- 
national Advertising Exhibition, under 
the auspices of The Ad- 
vertising World, to be 








6005 Carnegie Ave., et, a 


Take The Curse Of Corrosion 
Off Your Return Circuit 





Electric Railway Improvement Co. 


held in London from 
April 27 to May 2, the 
following is given as an 
answer to the question 
‘“‘Why international?” 
“Advertising knows no 
geographical barriers, The 
goods of British manu- 
facturers are to be found 


advertised all over the 
world. One British man. 
ufacturer advertises in 


over fifty languages, and 
over a score advertise in 
thirty or more languages. 
On the other hand, a 
large proportion of the 
advertising put out in 
this country emanates 
from firms of foreign 








TO THOSE WHO KNOW THIS HEADLINE CARRIES A VIVID 


MEANING 


No doubt the advertisers are en- 
tirely satisfied with the results of 
their change in copy. 

The professional advertising man 
who is trained in the non-technical 
field is in some danger of letting 


origin. To instance a 
few only there are: 
‘Quaker Oats,’ ‘Sanato- 
gen,’ ‘Scott’s Emulsion,’ 
‘Odol,’ ‘O.-T,’ ‘Swan 
Pens,’ ‘Gramaphones,’ ‘Kodaks,’ ‘Gil- 
lette Razors,’ ‘Nestle’s Milk,’ etc. Con- 
siderable though it has been in the past, 
this interchange of advertising between 
nations is only in its infancy. Hundreds 
of articles widely advertised in America 
or on the European Continent could 
be advertised with equal success in 
the British Isles and as 
many manufactured in 





heaters 





88 Isabella Street. 





What They 
Say 


A railway manager ‘from 
Western Canada, wired us: 
“42 deg. below zero. Electric 
failed ‘absolutely. 
Forced Ventilation heaters 
entirely satisfactory 
soon can you ship eight 
more? Wire answer.” 

If we can awake such en- 
thusiasm there, why can't we 
make good on your road? We 
can and will if you say so 


The Peter Smith. Heater Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


this country could find a 
market abroad. One of 
the main objects of this 
exhibition is to further 
the interchange of adver- 
tising between British and 
foreign advertisers.” 

In answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How will the ex- 
hibition be advertised?” 
the promoters of the en- 
terprise have this to eX 

“A proportion of the 
amount charged for ever 
stand or space in the hall 
will be allocated for the 
purpose of advertising 
the exhibition. Space 
will be used in the gen- 
eral and the trade press, 


How’ 








A SKILFUL “SELLING” OF THE IDEA BEHIND 


“cleverness” in copy run away 
with him. The technical reader 
demands facts first of all; and, 
where psychology or layout stunts 
are resorted to, he is quick to de- 
tect a false note. For that reason 
it is dangerous to give the prepa- 
tion of such copy to one who is 
not familiar by actual experience 
with the field and goods in ques- 
tion, 





and the principal adver- 
tising publications 
throughout the world will 


ee hciocih da carry the exhibition an- 


nouncements. Principals 
of the largest business throughout 
the British Isles will receive direct 


invitations, and many of the largest ad- 
vertisers in the European Continent, 
United States, Canada, etc., have already 
signified their intention of being present. 

ean 


Rich Joins Ellis 
Percy R. Rich, formerly of the pub- 
licity department of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, has joined the staff of the 
A. W. Fllis Company. Boston. 











Hearings on Postage 
Rate Increase 





CONGRESSMAN John A. 
Moon, of Tennessee, chair- 
man of the Committee on Post- 
offices and Post-roads of the 
House of Representatives, is au- 
thority for the statement that 
hearings will be held in Washing- 
ton on Monday, February 9, on 
the subject of a proposed increase 
in the rates on second-class mail. 

To the correspondent of Print- 
ERS’ INK Representative Moon 
said: “Our committee plans to 
hold public hearings, beginning 
February 9, on the subject of 
a proposed increase in the 
second-class postage rates. It 
was at first our thought that 
probably a session of one day 
would suffice for these hearings, 
but I am now inclined to think 
that this will not be the case. It 
is our expectation that if more 
than one day is required to hear 
all those who desire to speak on 
the subject, arrangements will be 
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made to hold daily sessions be- 
ginning with that on the 9th inst. 
until the subject is disposed of. 
I do not feel at liberty to give out 
the names of those who have re- 
quested to be heard on the sub- 


ject. Many of them are, of 
course, publishers. 

“These hearings are held at this 
time because our committee plans 
to draft and introduce legislation 
on this subject at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. However, 
there is no measure now pending 
and consequently this hearing will 
not be a hearing upon specific bills 
pending. The tentative proposi- 
tion before us is for an increase 
in the rate from one cent to two 
cents per pound, as recommended 
by the Hughes Commission, but I 
would not convey the impression 
that the minds of the meinbers of 
the committee are made up on this 
subject. Of course it is under- 
stood that the provisions of the 
bill to be drafted will be depend- 
ent somewhat upon the facts 
which will be brought out at the 
hearings, which will start on the 
date I have named.” 











There are other good agencies. 


We are not in competition with those 
agencies for their accounts—only 
for “Open” accounts. 


It is the incompetent, insincere and 
inefficient agencies and the accounts 
we discover and develop ourselves 
that furnish us with our business. 


D’ARCY 


ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
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Ingenious Contests That 
Gingered Up Salesmen 





How the Election of a President 
Was Employed—Football Contest 
Started During Height of Season 
—Pink Sporting Extras Issued— 
Certificates More Valuable than 
Cash 


By Tim Thrift 


Adv. Mgr., The American Multigraph 
Sales Company, Cleveland, O., and 
President, he Association of 


National Advertising Man- 
agers 

A SALES organization that 

chose a President of the 
United States, before the voters 
at large had a chance | to do so, 
had to be “going some.” Yet that 
is just what the salesmen of The 
American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany did before the last Presiden- 
tial election. 

It all came about through a 
sales contest, in which the com- 
pany took advantage of a timely 
event and turned it into increased 
business. 

This, and the instances to fol- 
low, show the possibilities in sales 
contest work of turning to good 
account current events, local con- 
ditions and personal appeals to 
ginger up salesmen. 

In the Multigraph’s house-or- 
gan, The Ginger Jar, issue of 
September 27, 1912, the following 
announcement appeared: 

“Let’s beat the people to it and 
choose a President in a pre-elec- 
tion contest. Multigraph polls 
open October 1 and close October 
31. 

“Here’s the plan. We have 
three candidates for office, Taft, 
Wilson and Roosevelt. To ascer- 
tain which of these candidates our 
various division sales managers, 
branch sales managers and sales- 
men are for, we will ask you to 
fill out the coupon at the bottom 
of this page and return it to the 
advertising department as near 
the first of October as possible. 

“At the end of each week we 
will take the total dollars ‘and 
cents business of all individuals 
and make it equivalent to 100 per 
cent. Then this 100 per cent will 
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be apportioned among the three 
candidates and we will see which 
is the most popular. 

“If you are a Roosevelt man 
everything you do for Teddy will 
be shown because your orders 
will be credited to T. R., and he 
will get that many votes on a per 
cent basis. 

“On every order obtained dur- 
ing October you are requested to 
put a notation saying to which 
candidate’s credit the order 
should be placed. Voters don’t 
get a chance to vote until Novem- 
ber 5, so the Multigraph organi- 
zation will thus have an oppor- 
tunity to cast a final ballot on 
October 31.” 

An enthusiastic response to this 
contest was certain,: because the 
salesmen were interested in poli- 
tical affairs, and linking their 
work with a national event caught 
their fancy and attention. 

The coupons recording their 
“man” came in promptly and they 
worked hard to elect him. 

Early in the month Taft sup- 
porters kept him in the lead, but 
as the contest grew hotter Roose- 
velt came to the front backed by 
his enthusiasts. 

Capital was made out of the 
attempted assassination of Teddy, 
and he was elected by a large 
majority. A new sales record 
for the entire company was es- 
tablished and forty-one managers 
and salesmen made their quotas 
or better. 

The successful candidate was 
immediately advised of his elec- 
tion and came back with the fol- 
lowing, which was much _ appre- 
ciated by the sales organization: 

“I was very much interested 
in the poll that you took. I only 
wish that the same ratio had held 
throughout the country. The 
Progressives achieved a magni- 
ficent victory, for they have es- 
tablished a permanent organiza- 
tion in every part of the Union, 
and they have established a party 
that will stand for honor, jus- 
tice and fair play in every depart- 
ment of life. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“T. ROOSEVELT.” 

Following this contest, and still 

bearing men and events in mind, 
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Hamlin Garland 
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[IN the January, 1914 issues [N the February, 1914, issues 
the increase in advertising the increase in advertising 

volume was 25%—as compared volume was 17%—as compared 
with January, 1913. with February, 1913. 

















Chicago 


George Randolph Chester 
George Barr McCutcheon Jack London 
James Montgomery Flagg Harrison Fisher 


The February 15th issue is the 
largest in the history of the 
Magazine—by several hundred lines 


Seventeen (17) important Sunday Newspapers circulate 
the ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE, and 
such Authors and Artists as the following are featured 
os regularly: 

Rex Beach 

Sir Gilbert Parker 
F. Hopkinson Smith 


May Wilson Preston and Hamilton King 


Inc. 


New York . Boston 
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a football contest was started, 
because football was in the public 
eye at this time. 

A schedule of games was ar- 
ranged for each week in Novem- 
ber, offices of practically equal 
strength being pitted against each 
other. 

Scoring was provided for by 
making each hundred dollar’s 
worth of business constitute a 
goal. 

The various teams were divided 
into two leagues, the “School of 
Experience League” andthe “Uni- 
versity of Hard Knocks League.” 

The “play” was fast and furious 
from the start, and interest was 
sustained throughout the month 
by means of pink “sporting ex- 
tras” of the house-organ, show- 
ing the standings and giving foot- 
ball “dope.” 

The purpose of this contest 
was, of course, simply to inject 
more enthusiasm into the men. 
There was no announcement of 
winners, because each office had 
played a different office every week. 


The result was a big Novem- 
ber business and a fine start into 
December. 

The first of the following year 
—1913—a series of contests were 
introduced to last for four 
months. These took advantage of 
the personal equation in business 
and were worked out by making 
the business of each month com- 
plimentary to a company official. 

January was the president’s 
month; February, the secretary’s; 
March, the sales manager’s, and 
April, the treasurer’s. 


The prizes consisted of a series 


of certificates of sales efficiency. 
To every man who made his 
quota or better in each month a 
certificate was given, signed by 
the official in whose honor he was 
working. 
The certificates were hand- 
somely gotten up and bore a pic- 
ture of the official and the seal 

of the company. 
all four certificates were 
won, a handsome silver cup, suit- 
ably inscribed and with the fac- 
simile signatures of 
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Auto Race 
Over the Read of Business to December City [3] 
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each official participa- 
December ting, was given as a 

City grand prize. 

The certificates 
were gone after 
eagerly, because the 
salesmen appreciated 
that they were some- 
thing that . money 
could not buy, and 
that each one of them 
was a permanent tes- 
timonial and recom- 
mendation of sales 
ability. 

Moreover, reducing 
the contests to the 
personal equation, 
made each man want 
to show each official 
that he was “for” 
him. And, not strange 
to say, the treasurer 
was very popular. 

Pictures and car- 
toons of each official 
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particular contest, to- 





GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING SALESMEN’S 
AUTOMOBILE PRIZE CONTEST 


gether with ginger-up 


PROGRESS IN ~ 
articles from them. 


























The following record is inter- 
esting as showing what can be 
accomplished through a personal 
contest of this nature: 

President’s month—A new com- 
pany record for January; a new 
New York office record; a new 
salesman’s record for individual 
sales. 

Secretary’s month—A splendid 
February record; all ‘previous 
records for the London (Eng- 
land) office broken, 
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Perhaps the most interesting of 
all the contests that have been 


held was one that recently closed. 


It ran from September 1 to the 


end of December, 1913, and was 
known as the “Auto Contest.” 


A Ford touring car was the 


prize, open to all managers and 


salesmen, 

Announcement of the contest 
was made in a special issue of 
The Ginger Jar, issued August 30. 

In order to create an interest 
in the affair a road 
race was arranged. 
The first lap of the 
race was run in Sep- 
tember and was from 
the town of Fairstart 
to Octoberville; the 
second — October — 
from Octoberville to 
Novemberton ; the 
third — November — 
from Novemberton to 
December City, and 
the last—December— 
from December City 
to Hot Finish. 

Each month a map 
was published show- 


SALESMEN HAVE A HIGH REGARD FoR cerTiFicates or ing the route of the 


THIS KIND, NOTE THE SALESMAN’S PICTURE IN 


THE LOWER CORNER 


Sales manager’s month—A new 
high record for the company; 
many offices establishing new rec- 
ords. 

Treasurer’s month—A gain of 
31.5 per cent over the previous 
April; a new high record for 
foreign business. 

And, bear in mind, all of this 
was accomplished with practically 
four pieces of paper to each win- 
ner. The certificates were framed 
by the successful contestants and 
are today prized more by the 
sales organization than anything 
that has ever been offered. 

In these contests of the Amer- 
ican Multigraph Sales Company, 
it has been found that merchan- 
dise or special prizes have a far 
greater appeal than money. The 
men want something that they 
can keep, identify, and point to 
with pride as actual evidence of 
their accomplishments. The ex- 
perience of other organizations 
conducting sales contests is similar. 


race for that period. 
The illustration shows 
how these were 
worked out. The miniature Ford 
cars traveled the route as the 
month progressed, having the 
names of the four leaders im- 
printed opposite them. 

A “Good-and-Rich” road guide 
was published for each map, so 
that the motorists could not go° 
astray. 

It will be readily seen that such 
a contest and such a plan of 
showing the contestants presented 
many opportunities for ginger-up 
matter and the organization was 
kept on its toes. 

The latter part of November, 
as a climax to the wave of en- 
thusiasm, a “Hell Fire’ number 
of the house-organ was issued. 
This made the biggest “hit” of 
any single issue ever published. 

The magazine had a bright red 
cover with a picture of the devil 
spearing a salesman with his 
trident, and the inside consisted 
of a single sheet, printed on as- 
bestos. This explanation was 
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given: “Our message is so hot 
that we could not entrust it to 
ordinary paper.” 

The auto contest was a decided 
success from every angle and 
brought in a volume of business 
that would never have resulted 
without such inspirational work. 

Countless opportunities exist in 
every business employing salesmen 
to take advantage of current 
events, local conditions and per- 
sonal appeals for contest pur- 
poses, and those who overlook 
them should get “hep” to the pos- 
sibilities in this kind of sales 
work. 


Civic Pride Basis of Coke 
Copy 


The M. W. Warren Coke Company, 
of St. Louis, is conducting a newspaper 
campaign of large space for Elkhorn- 
Laclede Coke based on an ap og to the 
civic pride of the people. he top of 
the space is illustrated with a skyline 
of a city hidden in a smoky nomere 


beneath which appears the line: “How 
much longer is St. , Louis to be called 
the city of smoke.” The statement is 


made that St. Louis gets enough cloudy, 
dreary days without the added horror of 
the filthy, greasy murk from soft coal 
smoke. The claim 1s made that it is 
not right or legal to poison the air of 
a city with soot and smoke when smoke- 
less fuel is to be had. Figures are given 
showing the official Government tests on 
the relative efficiency of hard coal 49% 
per cent, soft coal 46% per cent and 
gas coke 62% per cent. Then follows 
an explanation showing why these fig- 
ures mean a lot to every home owner 
in dollars and cents. At the bottom 
ot the space is an outline drawing show- 
ing a city street with smokeless chim- 
neys. 


Making One Product Help 
Another 


The Monumental City brand of Home- 
Made-Style Egg Noodles manufactured 
by David Kerr, Baltimore, Md., is be- 
ing advertised in big space in_ the 
Baltimore News. A coupon is printed 
which, properly filled out and presented 
to any grocer, entitles the holder to 
one five-cent package of Kerr’s Egg 
Noodles with the purchase of a package 
of Kerr’s Saratoga Chips. The distri- 
bution of the Saratoga chips has already 


been secured and the coupon scheme is . 


being used to attempt to secure a wide 
distribution on the egg noodles. A por- 
tion of the space is devoted to talks 
on the ingredients used and it is stated 
that no artificial coloring is used. 


M. Abercrombie has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of J. M. Thorburn & 
Co., New York seedsmen, to join the 
Mansfield Advertising Service, also of 
New York. 








Gets Good Results from 
Advertising in Canada 


For the past two years the Southern 
Railway has been carrying on a “small 
space” campaign in New England and 
Canadian papers, the object being to 
interest tourists, particularly during the 
w.nter months, in the various resorts 
covered oy its system. 

Although the spaces used have only 
been five inches, single column, the re- 
sult has been more than sraltteing, so 
much so that the company has found it 
necessary to open-an office in Toronto 
to take care of Canadian inquiries. The 
New England in agg are referred to 
the New York o 

The copy is erepered and placed by 
Bromfield & Field, of New York, who 
are also responsible for the Southern’s 
magazine y covering the general 
passenger a licity of the road. The 
magazine copy has for its object the 
boosting of various Southern resorts, of 
which Asheville, N. C., is one of the 
most prominent. It is also bringing 
into promincnce the Southern route to 
New Orleans, the Gulf and the West 
Indies. 


How Shredded Wheat Gets 
Team Work 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 

NraGara Fats, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1914. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

We are already subscribing for five 
or more copies of Printers’ INK, but 
we think so much of it that we are 
going to ask you to add another name 
to the list. This is 
Mr. R. Warren Ogden, Traffic Manager, 

The Shredded Wheat Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
to whom we will be obliged if you will 
send Printers’ INK regularly each week 
for a year from date, and if you will 
kindly send this office the bill for the 
subscription, we will see that prompt 
payment is made. 
Geo. SLaTE, Jr., 
Asst. Advertising Manager. 


Bloch with Lesan Agency 


Dave E. Bloch, who recently resigned 
as advertising manager of the Globe- 
Wernicke Company, incinnati, has 
joined the H. E. Lesan Advertisin 
Agency, New York. He is in charge of 
the copy, plan and art department. 


An Imp as Trade ‘‘Character” 


The Plough Chemical Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., has adopted an adver- 
tising character known as “The Rheu- 
matic Imp,” who is shown in all copy 
advertising a rheumatic remedy trade- 
marked C-2228. 


The Randolph-Ickes Company is a re- 
cently-formed advertising, designing 
and engraving firm found in Chicago. 
Mr, Ickes. one of the firm, was for six 
years in charge of the composing-room 
of the Taylor-Critchfield Company. 
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Lesan Advertising and Sales Service Produces Results 





THE H. E. LESAN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Announces the appointment of 
DAVE E. BLOCH 
As Copy, Plan and Art Manager 





Mr. Bloch has just severed his connection as 
Advertising Manager of The Globe-Wernicke 
Company, Cincinnati, the largest manufacturing 
concern of its kind in the world. 


Mr. Bloch’s national campaign for The Globe- 
Wernicke Co. has been discussed by leading ad- 
vertising men and merchants, and written about 
in advertising publications, as being one of the 
strongest and best planned of the year; and such 
constructive work as he is capable of doing will 
be a valuable asset to this Agency and its clients. 





Four forty Fourth Avenue 


New York 
February 5, 1914 





Lesan Advertising and Sales Service Produces Results 
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| Little Ada 
COME? 
: : Classified Ag. 
i 


their letters tell it. So Say our. £ 


i 
i 


“Our advertisement (classified) in October COMFORT has 
brought very satisfactory returns, so we have concluded to , 
run it in your classified department for the next four months, which - 4 
will be the end of our season. : 


“Nov. 3,°13. “AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE.” 


“Results from our (classified) ad. in November COMFORT a 
are very satisfactory. You can count on us for every _ 
issue of COMFORT from now on. hpi 


‘Dec. 30, °13. “ROCHESTER AUTO SCHOOL.” 








“We are very well satisfied indeed with the replies to 
our (classified) ad. in October COMFORT and we trust these in- 
quiries will develop into good substantial business. You will please 
repeat our ad. in your December issue. 


“Oct. 13,°13. “CHARLTON NURSERY COMPANY.” 





“Your classified column is now producing very satis- 
factory returns for us. 


“Jan. 3,°14. | “AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. Co.” 


“So far we have received over 300 replies to the little 
card that we had on COMFORT'S classified page in October, and 
they are coming in every day. 

“Can you beat it? 

“The number of inquiries for the amount invested has been 
a revelation to us. 


“Nov. 6, °13. “THE PATHFINDER SHOE Co.” 
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1s Pay Big in 
DRT’S 
Columns 

‘ How our advertisers 
Yr. dvertisers come back at us. 





“Replies from our advertisement in COMFORT'’S classified 
department have cost us less than those from any other magazine, _ 
with a single exception, of the dozen or so which we are now using. 


“Nov. 4, 13. “AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


“COMFORT has always paid me, and | anticipate double 
the business in the future provided you continue your classi 
page. I am a strong believer in classified advertising. 


“Oct. 30, °13. “G, F. REDMOND.” 








a al aa i a 


“Our (classified) ad. in October COMFORT has proved 
‘| more than we expected and we shall probably submit copy 
'} for your December issue about Nov. 10. 


“Nov. 1, °13. O. W. PENDERGAST Co.” 





“The result of our ad. in the classified department of October 
COMFORT is very satisfactory, as by our past experience we 
had every reason to believe it would be. We find that COMFORT 
is preserved and passed around a great deal. 


“Nov. 11,°13. “J. P. HAWLEY Music COMPANY.” 





We haven’t space to print the host of other 
testimonials of like tenor. 





W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Hew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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HeeMlllon Reading 
Right Mow / 


LOSING DATES ON 

FOREMOST FARM PAPERS 
for FEBRUARY and MARCH 
—two biggest reading and buying 
months of the year among the best 
farmers of America reached here— 
are coming along fast. 





Please reserve space and get orders 
in as early as possible. 


Guaranteed Line 
Cireulation 


eon rad omit ene... 

Southern Ruralist 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer... 

The Gleaner 

Inland Farmer 

Green’s Fruit Grower. . .... 

estern Farmer........... 30,000 





In this list you buy class, Nationally, 
or by States, or Zones. 


We Co-operate with 
Advertisers and Agents 


J.¢.BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA 
Advertising Bi 
Telenbone Cental 465 


Western Febvndieties 


A. D. MCKINNEY R. R. RING 
3rd National 407 Bldg. Globe Building 
St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southern Teprunnictne Northwestern Rep resentative 


Eastern Representative 


NOTE: Wire, write or telephone nearest 
e. Let us put you on our mailing list. 



































Some Ads that Excelled in Display 
the Past Year 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


'T HERE were so many excel- 
lent ads during 1913 that it 
would have been easier to pick 
out the poor ones rather than the 
good ones. 

There were many more excel- 
lent ads besides the ones reviewed 
here, but those that I have picked 
out are each worthy of study con- 
cerning some new or all-import- 
ant feature in which they excel. 

Some of my readers will think, 
no doubt, that when I write words 
of praise for Fig. 1, 1 must be 
frivolous. Just a minute, please. 
Study the ad. This Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company ad _ was 
clipped from the July 30 issue 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

The cut at the top of this ad 
is the cleverest adaptation of the 
Ben Day process that I have seen 





Ifrigation! That magic thing which has reclaimed deser’ 
areas and made thanr into fertile fields and valleys 


Surely this organitAfion .j¢ doing Its share toward making 
the soll of California the most productive in the world 

At the present time “Pacific Service” ts supplying water fo? 
over 25,000 acres of land in Central and North Central 
California. 

And wherever and whenever conditions demand an extension 
of this service. we shall need no prodding to take the 
Initiative. 


“Pacific Servicg’’ Is “‘Perfect Service’’ 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


San Francisco 


445 Sutter St. 


FIG. 1—STRONG AND TASTEFUL USE OF 
“BEN DAY” TREATMENT 
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anywhere. Look at the snow- 
capped mountains and the placid 
body of water. Even though the 
Ben Day process is a mechanical 
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HE household necessity that freshens and 
boghtens furniture. 
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FIG. 2—DELIVERS ITS SALES MESSAGE AT 
A GLIMPSE 


one, the man who is responsible for 
its use in the cut in Fig. 1 is an 
artist with brains, 

While it is remarkable that such 
an effect could be produced in a 
newspaper ad, Fig. 1 by no means 
exhausts the possibilities of the 
Ben Day process. Study this 
process whenever you have an op- 
portunity. 

Fig. 2 carried out an idea that I 
have been trying to “get across” 
for many years. 

It reduces the selling talk to 
two words—“Renew With’—and 
then hooks up this selling talk 
with the trade-mark—all in the 
same style of lettering. 

Instead of the reader simply 
remembering ‘“Jap-a-lac,” he or 
she will remember that “Jap-a- 
lac Renews” whenever one sees 
the name “Jap-a-lac” in the deal- 
er’s store. 

Notice that the brush is swing- 
ing across the tail of the letter 
“R.” This is a subtle suggestion 
that here is the prescription for 
adding life to the home. 

The figure of the woman using 
the brush is very good and neces- 
sary, but her arm is entirely too 
long and too large in compari- 
son, 
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hms have it, It is free 
Waltham Watek 
Company 
Waltham, Mose. 
tre, ting ne mat 


CRena make Tee Proms 


FIG. 8—-THE HIGH TONE OF THE DISPLAY 
SUGGESTS QUALITY 


When I get on the subject of 
good ads, my practical friends 
say something like this: “I don’t 
see much in that ad. [I like the 
Waltham Watch or the Seth 
Thomas Clock ads.” 

I, too, like the Waltham Watch 
ads and I show one of them as 
Fig. 3. And I show one of the 
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choose _a Set 
Chock. For five genera- 
truth - telling 
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comey = dependability | | 
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FIG. 4—SATISFACTORY IN EVERY RESPECT 


Seth Thomas Clock ads as Fig. 
4, which is all that could be de- 
sired from a typographical stand- 
point. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are so in keep- 
ing with the subject and so well 
built that anyone would know 
they were good ads. 

Figs. 1 and 2 excel in some small 
features, not fully developed, 
which should be more interesting 
to the average builder of ads, 
while Figs. 3 and 4 are obviously 
right and proper. 

Fig. 5 is another newspaper ad. 
I have the sincerest: admiration 
for the builder of it. It shows 
taste of the highest order and 
hours of planning, as wellas much 
experience on 
the part of 
the builder. 
It was cut 
from a West- 
ern news- 
paper. 

Newspaper 
ads need not 
be poor ads. 
Because news- 
paper space 
is cheaper 
than most 
magazine 
space, why 
put in cheap 
or cheaply 
displayed 
ads? 

Fig. 6 is an- 
other newspaper ad. In the par- 
lance of the street, the advertis- 
ing men of this country have “got 
to go some” to beat that Crossett 
Shoe ad for real merit. It is 
good by all standards of typo- 
graphical display. 

Yes, I’m putting the newspaper 
ads up front this year because 
I am fully aware of the arduous 
task that confronts a man when 
he must build real newspaper ads. 
It’s a hard job, and when well 
done demands more praise. 

Again I say that Figs. 1, 5, 
and 6 are all that could be de- 
sired and far ahead of the average 
hi ads of even a year 
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STERLING VANITIES 
AND MEsH Bacs 


Wiladys’ latest and daintiest 
requisites — 


—The finest’ and most 
saan. Vals and Mesh 


bags produced — in newest 
shapes and most distinctive 


may be wed os 
ard an ad 
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F1G. 5—SIMPLICITY 
AND STRENGTH 


And while we are on the sub- 
ject of newspaper ads, just look 
at Fig. 7. This is one of an ex- 
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Advice from men 


who know the field 


Suppose you were considering advertis- 
ing in a Chicago newspaper— 


Wouldn’t you consult a Chicago man 
about the merits of the various news- 

| papers rather than some one who lived 
in New York or San Francisco? 


If that Chicago man were an advertiser 
himself his word would carry still more 
weight. And, if you were able to consult 
I hundreds of Chicago advertisers who 

spend millions of dollars annually in 
newspapers, you would be apt to take 
their combined judgment as_ final, 
wouldn’t you? 


The Chicago Daily News from January 1 
to December 31 last year, printed more 
local display advertising six days a 
week than any other Chicago news- 
paper printed in seven. 








The figures are: 


The Daily News 4,837,689 lines 
Second paper 4,779,591 lines 
Third paper 3,684,948 lines 








Fourth paper 3,265,467 lines 
Fifth paper 2,457,426 lines 
Sixth paper 1,994,826 hnes 
Seventh paper 1,561,383 lines 
Eighth paper 1,373,073 lines 
















Here is proof that Chicago advertisers 
consider the Daily News the best adver- 
tising medium in Chicago. 

Are you willing to accept their judg- 
ment? 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 350,000 daily aes 
Samet hdoeunemnetion 
710 Times Building 
_ New York 
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cellent series that ran in quite 
an extensive list of newspapers 
during the past year. 

The original of Fig. 7 is only 
three inches single column, but 
I’ve never seen a more forceful 
newspaper ad of the same size. 
Note the clever manner of show- 
ing the collar—the goods. Other 
ads of various sizes in this same 
series were equally as meritorious. 

What are some good magazine 
ads of 1913 that “pass” nearly 100 





OU’ LL look 
pleasant enough 
inside your Crossetts. 
Good reason; You 
feel pleasant. Hand- 
some model below is 
very English for 
fashion’s sake. 


CROSSETT 
SHOE “5%. 


TRADE MARK 


$4.50 to $6.00 everywhere et 
Lewis A. Crossett. lnc., Makers, North Ablagtos, Mess. 
































FIG. 6—A NEWSPAPER DISPLAY OF 
PARTICULAR MERIT 


per cent from a 
standpoint? 

The Reed & Barton display ad 
(Fig. 8) is certainly one of the 
best of the year from every stand- 
point. It shows a _ remarkably 
new and clever idea for display- 
ing silverware. The type in this 
ad is unusually well chosen. And 
the copy is far above anything 
I have been able to find that deals 


typographical 
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A brand new Ide 
Silver Collar with 
a distinct Trans- 
Atlantic air. 

The extreme of 
Smartness with- 
out exaggeration 
of style. 


Like all 


Idle Stlver 


ars 


it has Linocord Unbreakable Buttonholes 
—in no other make—which enable the 
collar to retain its original goodness thru 
months of wear. 


2 for 25c 


Geo, P. Ide & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
Creators of smart styles in Collars and Shirts 
— 
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Duesn’t spread 
apart atthe top 


FIG. 7—-SKILFULLY DISPLAYED IN SMALL 
SPACE 


in silverware. All in all, this 
Reed & Barton ad has much dis- 
tinctiveness, much dignity and 
much cleverness. Other ads of 
this same series were also unusual 
in many respects. 

A close second to the Reed & 
Barton ad is the Ohio Electric 
series of ads, one of which is 
shown as Fig. 9. 








FIG, 8—A LEADING EXAMPLE OF ELEGANCE 
IN DISPLAY 
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COMFORT! 
The Keynote of Ohio Electric Construction 
suboty tncanang, te yor] 
panes Js shy cschs te width 
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Arte Comfort —a grace of Une cad s benaty of feth cht 
have made these exclusive Viennese models the cam on every 
boulevard. 
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enclave 
Descripure literature on request 
‘Tee CdtoteateCer Ce, 1609 W. Banereh My Fotede 


OHIO 


ELECTRIC 


FIG, 9—A RUNNER-UP TO FIG. 8 


There isn’t much to say about 
Fig. 9 except that it is good—very 
good. And if this series of ads 
has not impressed the multitudes 
with the superior advantages of 
the Ohio Electric and at the same 
time impressed the name “Ohio” 
on the minds of this same multi- 


The Keyhole Comes 


to Meet You 
It ie in the Lad . CORBIN UNIT LOCK 
where it cont ara 
Tre no other nck a td 


ak We mate i Tag 


P. & F. CORBIN 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago New York Philadsiphie 


FIG. 10—MOST EFFECTIVE DISPLAY FOR 
LOCKS 
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tude, then the multitude is at 
fault—not the ads. 

One of the most effective dis- 
plays in the line of locks that ap- 
peared during 1913 is shown as Fig. 
10. If this ad, properly and 
thoroughly placed, did not sell 
locks, then my faith in human 
nature is shattered. It is superior 
in display to anything yet pub- 
lished to exploit locks. 

Speaking of showing the goods, 
the Cheney Cravat ad (Fig. 11) 
is a hard one to improve. If 
this ad does not “flag” Mr. Sensi- 
ble Dresser, then it must be be- 
cause he does not wear ties, or 
that he has more than he needs. 

Fig. 11 is the best, to my mind, 
of the clever series of ads for 





Thus season's fering includes : 
Scarfs mace of Failles ; 
Tubulars in Plain, Fancies, Knit Ties; 
Mufflers and Handkerchiefs, All dealers. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


‘Sill Mencfoctarers 
4th Avenue and (8th Sweet, New Yor 














FIG. 11—CHENEY’sS BEST DISPLAY 


this company. Such ingenuity as 
I have seen in these Cheney ads 
leads me to believe that the ads 
for this company for 1914 will 
not only be better than those of 
1913 but better than anything 
ever done in this line. 

Fig. 12 comes nearer being un- 
missable of all the small, or 
relatively small ads that I have 
seen this year. Don’t pass over 
this lightly. When you look care- 
fully at the display and then at 
the copy I feel sure that you will 
agree with me that it is a very 
unusual ad. One thing is sure. 
You know what the ad is all 
about, even at first glance. 
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The Royal Rochester line of 
casseroles and percolators was 
well shown during 1913 with ads 
that were royally displayed. It 
would certainly be hard to get 
more beauty, dignity and “atmos- 
phere” into this series of ads. 
And incidentally, the copy is far 
above the average for goods of 
this kind. One of this series is 
shown as Fig. 13. 

There were numerous striking 
and attractive full-page ads in 


P 
Ball-Pointed 
Pens. They write 
fast without scratch- 

ing or blotting. The 
“ball point” is the reason 
—and it's the only real 
improvement ever made in 
steel pens. 

There are ten varieties. No 
matter what your style of 
writing, there's a Ball-Pointed 
Pen that fits. 
Made in England of fine 
Sheffield Steel. Sold by sta- 
tioners or sent postpaid by us. 
Gold-coated, $1.50 per gross; 

Silver grey, $1.00. 

box of 24 
jail, 25 cente 



























12—ONE OF THE UNMISSABLE SMALL 


FIG. 
ADS OF THE YEAR. THIS REPRODUCTION 
IS ONLY SLIGHTLY SMALLER 
THAN THE ORIGINAL 


the popular weekly magazines dur- 
ing the last year and I have no 
doubt that many ad men picked a 
winner. 

The one I liked and the one that 
most appealed to me as being 
near perfect from a typograph- 
ical standpoint is the Holeproof 
Hosiery ad (Fig. 14). Notice the 
balance of color in the illustration 
and the balance of color in the 
type matter. 

Perhaps you will say that this 
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* Royal-Rochester Casseroles 
Wimpld way making yout {ts buluae nod ai oat 
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Perhaps you have never cooked 
beef or meat — chicken, for instance 
in a Royal-Rochester Casserole. 

sai the experiment. 

Jyh, ~~ id place = 
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In a moderate oven the process of | Be vue & Royal: ae 
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Sead x. for book of 50 casserole recipes. 





. Rochester Stamping Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York how Rooms 200 7th Arenas, 




















13—NOTEWORTHY 





FIG. FOR ITS AP- 
PROPRIATE “ATMOSPHERE” 
ad is simple. Quite so. But this 


fact makes it cool, clean-cut and 
attractive, especially so when you 
consider ‘that it appeared during 
the very hot days of last summer. 

Regardless of whether or not 
you have picked one of the page 
ads as a winner, I believe all will 
agree that this Holeproof Hosiery 
ad has exceptional merit. It is 


“Thisisone of the 
6 pairs of Holeproof 
you gave me last 
Christmas, Julia— 
and not ! hole in 
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FIG. 14—SUCCESSFUL DISPLAY TREATMENT 
OF FULL-PAGE WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
SPACE 











The Christmas Gifts 
Your Boy Will Like 


He just can’t help lking| an Ives Mimature 
} Railway System and Ives Stmaktiron, There’s a 
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FIG. 15—THIS DISPLAY TELLS A LITTLE 
STORY ALL ITS OWN 


no simple task to build a simple 
ad. Too many admen, when given 
a full page to fill with copy, try 
to get too much into the space. 
As a result some of the smaller 
ads are sometimes stronger than 
the page ads. Moral: To be 
simple is to be great. 

For human interest and real 
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vic. 16—HARMONY OF CUT AND TYPE. 
4L80 WOTABLE FOR A WELL-DRAWN 
HARD 
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red-blooded copy combined with 
good typographical display, the 
Ives Toys ad (Fig. 15) has an 
“edge” on the majority of full 
pages in the weeklies. 

This Ives Toys ad appeared 
November 29, 1913, when the toy 
buying season was just about 
ripe. 

Then it is well timed, well dis- 
played and well written. Also, 
who is there who will say that 
this boy picture does not com- 
mand attention? 

Fig. 16 is the best example of 
harmony of cut and type that I 
have seen in any ad during the 
last twelve months. The drawing 
of the hand is second only to 
the hand used by the General 
Electric Co., (which I mentioned 
in one of my recent articles). 

While this ad (Fig. 16) is even- 
toned, it is by no means weak, as 
is the case with some ads that 
contain few, if any, display lines. 
The hand and heading are strik- 
ing. 

There were a number of ads 
that appeared in 1912 that were 
improved in display during 1913. 
These were described in Print- 
ERS’ INK of January 22. 





Brooklyn Club Visits Curtis 


Plant 


On the evening of January 27 the 
entire membership o the uni- 
cipal Club of Brooklyn went to Phila- 
delphia to be the dinner guests of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

In his address to the visitors, Mr. 
Curtis said: “During the last year we 
had more than 80,000 visitors to this 
building. There has been sufficient at- 
traction to bring them, it seems, with- 
out our advertising that the structure 
is open for inspection. We are afraid 
to advertise, lest we have more visitors 
than we can accommodate. In coming 
here from Brooklyn you have paid us 
the greatest compliment our company 
has ever received. Never before has a 
considerable body of people journeyed 
from a distant city to see us. € ap- 
reciate the honor, and you will always 
e welcome here.” 

Among the speakers at the dinner, 
which was held, in one of the large 
halls of the Curtis Building, Inde- 
pendence Square, were Herbert F. Gun- 
nison, business manager of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, who is vice-president of the 
Municipal Club; Karl Harriman, asso- 
ciate editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and John Marquis, associate 
editor of The Country Gentleman. 
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Have Automobiles Been 
Wrongly Advertised? 


This Writer Says That Some of 
the Recent Copy Is Unreadable— 
Four Words That Have Been 
Abused — Conditions on Which 
Better Copy Might Be Based— 
Facts Manufacturers Must Face 


By J. H. Newmark 


Adv. Mgr., Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany, Pontiac, Mich. 


HY this flood of words and 

the use of extravagant 
language? Why this talk of “The 
only car’—“Beware of unsafe 
motorcars” and the statements of 
other philanthropic companies who 
have taken it upon themselves to 
warn the buying public? 

Just because Webster’s Diction- 
ary is free to use, it is not a 
good reason why it is necessary 
to ramble and become loquacious 
in discussing an automobile. 

Surely automobile advertising is 
the comedy of the profession. 

Some of it is meaningless, some 
actually silly and some of it un- 
readable. 

There has been one great fault 
with automobile advertising and 
that is this: There has been a 
disposition to hold from the truth, 
and even when dealing with the 
truth, to be far from conservative. 

I suppose some automobile ad- 
vertising writers continue lying 
because it is hard to prove what 
they write. 

In these days of keen competi- 
tion, companies in their eagerness 
for business are careless as to the 
statements printed, and it is also 
admitted that in no other busi- 
ness is there such an opportunity 
for similarity of claims, regard- 
less of the real worth of the prod- 
uct advertised. This is so because 
the article advertised is of a me- 
chanical nature, and only very 
few buyers are able to ascertain 
the real worth of a car, because 
they lack engineering knowledge 
and training. 

The automobile industry has 
abused four words in the English 
language. They are “simplicity.” 
“accessibility,” “beauty” and 
“power.” These words are con- 
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sidered common .ones and are 
common property. All automobile 
advertisements speak of these 
qualities. All of them have power, 
all have accessibility, simplicity 
and beauty. And the claims made 
are usually in the superlative de- 
gree. The price, as a rule, does 
not make any difference. 

These are some of the reasons 
why automobile advertising is not 
making the proper impression. 
People do not believe what they 
read on account of the similarity 
of claims and especially. where 
the prices vary so much. People 
look at it in a common-sense way. 
How is it possible for two articles 
—one selling for $750 and the 
other at $3,000—to have the same 
qualities? 


PUBLIC “SOLD’ ON AUTOMOBILES 


Educational copy has long been 
a factor in automobile advertis- 
ing. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent in creat- 
ing desire. But this is no longer 
necessary, because the desire is 
here, and the desire is complete, 
that is, it extends all over the 
United States. Years ago, when 
the automobile industry was in 
its infancy, it was necessary to 
create desire. Very few people 
considered the self-propelled ve- 
hicle, but the desire has grown 
with the increased number of 
cars, and now it is safe to say 
that every normal person in this 
country hopes some day to own 
a motor car. 

Automobile manufacturers 
know by experience that if an 
owner once starts driving, he 
never again will be without a 
car, providing he is financially 
able to own one. There is a cer- 
tain fascination about driving a 
motor vehicle and that fascination 
becomes permanent—it lasts. Thev 
also know that a desire for speed 
grows. A man will buy a sec- 
ond-hand, single-cylinder car. He 
will start driving it. At first. 
ten miles will seem fast to him. 
but in a short time he gets used 
to that and he wants to go faster. 
The result is that he buys a two- 
cylinder car with the same ex- 
perience and so on with a four, 
and if not satisfied then he will 
buy a six 
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Most automobile copy writers do 
not think enough. Some of them 
do not think at all. They just 
write with the hope that people 
will believe it just because they 
see it in print. 

Automobile advertising is not 
individual enough. There is a 
sameness to nearly all of it. To 
read one automobile advertisement 
is to read them all. 

Copy writers do not analyze what 
they write, nor are they able to 
grasp the reader’s view-point. 

To cite an instance of careless 
thinking, lack of analysis, and poor 
judgment in important copy, I re- 
call to mind the 1914 announce- 
ment of one of the leading motor- 
car companies. This company, by 
the way, has been making cars 
for years. 


ADVERTISING INTO A MIRROR 


Now please bear in mind that 
this statement was the initial one 
advising the public of its new 
product—the 1914 models. And 
the most important thing said in 
this same announcement’ was 
something to the effect that the 
company’s sales manager and en- 
gineer have declared the 1914 cars 
to be great cars. Good for them! 
And pray why shouldn’t the engi- 
neer and sales manager think well 
of their own product? But does 
the public care anything about 
the opinion of these officials? And 
should the statement be made a 
selling argument? I do not think 
so. Now, had the copy writer 
done a little serious thinking he 
would have seen that his copy 
was not worth the paper it was 
written on, because he .was not 
writing a selling argument nor 
enlightening the reader about the 
new cars. He was just stating 
opinions. And as a rule opinions 
do not count in advertising. 

And there is the automobile 
advertiser who is not attending to 
his own business, but worrying 
about the other fellow. Just think 
about this for a moment. Isn’t 
it really funny? Think of a firm 
spending thousands and thousands 
of dollars, not in advertising its 
own product. not trying to sell its 
own goods, but warning the pub- 
lic that the industry generally is 
on the decline, that many of the 
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companies are unsafe, that you 
are making a grave mistake in 
thinking of purchasing a car of 
anybody but the advertiser giving 
you the warning. 

I cannot help but think that ad- 
vertising like this usually repre- 
sents one man’s ideas, but who has 
been able to convince the rest of 
the organization that it is good 
publicity. But the fact that only 
a handful practise it would prove 
that the majority of automobile 
advertisers believe at least in mak- 
ing an effort to sell their own 
goods, even if poorly advertised. 

Automobile copy, or rather most 
of it, which has appeared up to 
the present time, has been fanciful 
in character, for it has represented 
ideals—dreamy ideals of men sit- 
ting in offices far away from the 
factories and writing mental pic- 
tures of perfect automobiles—au- 
tomobiles that would run on and 
on and were the nearest things to 
perpetual motion that have been 
discovered down to the present 
time. 


HAS EDUCATION BEEN ERRONEOUS? 


And I wonder if the advertis- 
ing has not had something to do 
with so many dissatisfied owners. 
Have owners been erroneously 
educated ? 

Have they been led to believe ° 
that they had purchased cars 
having “beauty, power and me- 
chanical perfection”? 

Some time ago, when it was 
announced that-the American Lo- 
comotive Company would stop 
the manufacture of motor cars, the 
whole of commercial America was 
surprised. 

Here was a peculiar confession. 

This gigantic company, with its 
many millions behind it and a half 
a century of manufacturing ex- 
perience, publicly acknowledged 
that it was unable to cope with 
the conditions that exist between 
the manufacturer and the con- 
sumer, and so it intended to 
stop the losses by withdrawing 
from the manufacture of motor 
cars. 

The American Locomotive Com- 
pany has made locomotives for 
years—knows all about the mak- 
ing of heavy units, but apparently 
the company could not make any 
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profit in its automobile depart- 
ment. : 

The most important reason is 
that there is a constant drain 
after the purchase of a car is 
made. The owner wants free parts 
and service. He was told he was 
buying something that he would 
never have to fix. He was given 
a wrong idea about a, motor car. 
And what is true about this com- 
pany is true of all the others. 

The average purchaser has been 
erroneously educated. 

And so it seems to me that it 
is high time that manufacturers 
not only make their advertising 
conservative, but started a cam- 
paign of education along the 
proper lines. 

Prospects should be told that 
they are purchasing a piece of 
machinery, and as such it is entitled 
to consideration, care and atten- 
tion. That a car has its limita- 
tions. That it is subject to fric- 
tion, no matter how perfect may 
be the lubricating system, and 
friction causes wear and wear 
causes tear. And that a part will 
break because it is made of metal. 

Why not take this frank atti- 
tude? It is so. And every car 
made is subject to these things. 
It would be only a little while 
before the public would appreciate 
the justness of these things and 
would buy with a more perfect 
understanding. 

It behooves the manufacturers to 
take the initiative in this reforma- 
tion and the sooner they do it the 
better it will be for them, for they 
cannot hope to make the legitimate 
profits they are entitled to until 
they start advertising along sane 
lines. 


Boycott by Advertisers May 
End St. Louis Quack Ads 


Charles A. Stix, president of the 
Grand Leader department store, St. 
Louis, at an anti-quack doctor mass meet- 
ing, held in that city, declared that the 
St. Louis Retailers’ Association stands 
ready to discontinue its advertising in 
certain St. Louis newspapers which carry 
advertisements of “quack” doctors. 

“Our legitimate advertising,” he said, 
“suffers by being placed next to the in- 
sertion of the quack. Most people are 
not familiar with the guesondlity of the 
advertiser and are compelled to accept 
the printed word at its face value. Con- 
sequently when they are fooled upon 
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one advertisement they are not likely to 
believe the other advertisements in that 
paper. The association does not feel that 
it cares to have the vaiue of its adver- 
tisements clouded because of the ads of 
charlatans and fakers. There is a 
reason why department store advertisers 
should look with scant courtesy upun 
quack advertising. Advertisers, as a 
matter of self-protection, will we:come 
the help of the St. Louis Medical Asso- 
cation in its campaign against the fake 
advertising physician. An effective way 
of protecting against such advertising 
would be for committees from the 
various organizations of merchants and 
business men to go before the owners of 
newspapers who print quack advertising 
and protest against the practice. They 
cout take their choice of printing the 
quack or the legitimate advertising.” 


Sherman Succeeds Barnes of 
Oceident Flour 


E. A. Sherman, who for the last five 
years has been the “emergency man’’ in 
the sales department of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Company, takes the posi- 
tion of advertising manager vacated by 
Mr. Barnes, now with Everybody’s Mag 
azine. Mr. Sherman is an old news- 
paper publisher. His duties as the emer 
gency man have called him to the d ffer 
ent offices of the organization, so that he 
is familiar with the sales force and with 
the jobbing trade. The company feels 
that with this business acquaintance and 
knowledge Mr. Sherman will be ab‘e 
close'y to link the advertising with the 
sales efforts. 


Johnson Leaves Lord & 
Thomas 


Carl P. Johnson, who for ten years 
has been associated with Lord & Thomas 
in copy and merchandising work, has 
joined the Nichols-Finn Advertising 
Company, where he will direct the devel- 
opment of plans and the preparation of 
copy. 

Among the important national adver- 
tising campaigns with which Mr. — 
son has been closely identified for a 
period of years are the Oliver Type- 
writer, the Gordon-Van Tine Company, 
the Brunswick - Balke - Collender Com- 
pany’s “Baby Grand” billiard tables and 
the People’s Outfitting Company. 


Plate Joins Bunte Brothers’ 


Sales Force 


Ferd. Plate, former vice-president and 
general manager of the Niagara Choco- 
late Company, Niagara Falls. 
now with Bunte Brothers, Chicago, as 
sales and advertising manager. 


J. J. Hazen with Powers 
Agency 


Josiah J. Hazen, formerly advertising 
director of The Century Magazine and 
St. Nicholas, has become associated with 
the John Powers Company. New 
York. as vice-president. 
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You Can Advertise Your 
Goods in Omaha 


and make good profits, if you do as the local merchants do. 
They have studied the situation (right on the ground) for 
years, and they know. 


The majority of Omaha merchants of any consequence put 
the largest part of their advertising in the World-Herald. 


And in Greater Omaha (a city of 200,000), the rates on all 
the papers are the same to local merchants, and the rates are 
all flat—no inducements. 


In 1918, the World-Herald led the two other Omaha papers 
in PAID local display by 525,602 agate lines and 690,984 agate 
lines, respectively. 


The World-Herald published the most display advertising 
in the following leading lines: Dry Goods, Women’s Clothing, 
Men’s Clothing, Shoes, Furniture, Pianos, Automobiles and 
Groceries. 


In total PAID advertising (excluding legal notices) the 
World-Herald led the next paper in 1913. by 33% and the 
third paper by 42%. ; 


In paid classified advertising, the World-Herald in 1913 led 
the other papers COMBINED by 140,000 paid ads. 


The World-Herald circulation in Greater Omaha is 28,300 
Daily and 24,000 Sundays. This exceeds the city circulation 
of the other Omaha papers by over 4,000 and over 9,000 Daily, 
and 5,000 to 6,000 Sundays. 


The World-Herald circulation in December was 59,087 
Daily and 44,863 Sundays. 


Detailed information regarding any matter of circulation, 
advertising or business conditions gladly supplied on request. 


Remember! The Merchant on the ground KNOWS—with 
all papers the same rates, he uses always 


The World-Herald 


NEBRASKA’S GREAT WANT AD PAPER 


Eastern Representatives Western Representatives 
VerrEE & ConkLIN, INc. VerreE & ConxKtiIn, INc. 
New York. Chicago 






































You had motion 
film made to show your fac- 
tory, manufactured process 
or product, or perhaps how 
your products are employed 
in actual use. 


picture 


The film is, however, but half of mo- 
tion pictures; you must have a machine 
with which to project them. So you 
need a 


Phantoscope 


This machine is light, portable, can 
be set up in a moment in the office or 
showroom, can be stopped whenever 
you like and the picture on the screen 
examined at leisure, without the slight- 
est chance of igniting the film. It only 
weighs 18 pounds, and your salesmen 
can carry it with them as easily as a 
suitcase. 


It is equipped with standard lenses 
used in the high-priced machines and, 
of course, takes standard film. It comes 
in a carrying case, and you set it up 
with no other tools than your two hands, 
screw the attaching plug into any con- 
venient lamp stock, and you are ready 
to give the exhibition. 


Of course we shall be glad to send 
you a machine for examination and trial, 
believing you will find it a valuable aid 
in increasing sales. 


The Phantoscope complete with screen 
and cord in carrying case, $75 


The Phantoscope 
Mfg. Co. 


Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 
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Travelers Insurance Ad 
in Technical Papers 


HE sochinteal field is now be- 

ing invaded by an appeal ad- 
dressed by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. to employers of labor 
in an effort to induce them to 
take up compensation and _lia- 
bility insurance contracts. 

This company, in a recent page 
advertisement appearing in a 
technical paper, ran the follow- 
ing copy under the headline 
‘Prevention of Industrial Acci- 


“Prevention of industrial acci- 
dents is one‘of the most serious 
problems confronting employers 
of labor to-day. The compensa- 
tion and liability contracts of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. provide 
the most complete coverage based 
on an unequaled experience and 
as a result of twenty years’ prac- 





Prevention of Industrial Accidents 


tt 


Is one of the Most Serious ~ 
Problems Confronting 
Employers of Labor 
To-Day. 


OF THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY PROVIDE 
THE MOST COMPLETE COV- 
ERAGE BASED ON AN UN- 
peg SSE ie 


WENTY. ¥1 EARS" PRACT. 
CAL EXPERIENCE Slaanadbdstueeciin 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE SERVICE Si PREVEN: 

TION OF ACCIDENTS IN THE WORLD 


RAVELERS SERVICE provides systematic and minute investigation of 
T plants and equi Eigen 06 odes ae tet ee saianinotion of nat donger palate, in- 





taltation of efficient and economic safety devices, storage of 
vial, ory methods and supervision. —— 

tions are made by specialists where needed and by I inspectors 

Wialnted with the work of ll ments of & plant and of general con: 


5 n - 
structive methods. | During 1912 The Travelers made 142.000 inspections involv 
a 850,00¢ recommendations for seyernage of working conditions. 

he Pennsylvania Railroad after jucing the number of 
accidents to the shop employes stated. “We should fail In our ducy if we did wand 
not give The Ti Insurance Company credit for the systema 
the +1 —-] lines. 
AN INJURY PREVENTED IS A BENEFACTION 
AN INJURY COMPENSATED AN APOLOG 


Sov in woo omer 


The Travelers Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
The TRAVERS PURACE COMI, Hartt Cm 
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INSURANCE COPY IN TECHNICAL MEDIUMS 


tical experience. Travel- 
ers Service provides systematic 
and minute investigation of plants 
and equipment; advice as to the 
elimination of danger points, in- 
stallation of efficient and eco- 


nomic safety devices, handling 
and storage of material, factory 
methods and supervision. Mas 














Among other things, the com- 
pany claims that during 1912 there 
were 142,000 inspections made, 
involving 850,000 recommendations 
for improvement of working con- 
ditions. The advertisement winds 
up with the slogan: “An injury 
prevented is a benefaction; an in- 
jury compensated, an apology.” 


Resinol to Seand $300,000 in 
1914 


The Resinol Chemical Co., of Balti- 
more, has added a number of magazines 
to its advertising campaign and has in- 
creased its appropriation for 1914. 

In regard to the expansion, Grafton 
B. Perkins, advertising manager of the 
Resinol Company, writes Printers’ INK 
as follows: 

“We are, as you have noticed, start- 
ing a magazine campaign, using twelve 
or fifteen publications in this general 
class. 
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“The first insertion was in the Jan- 
uary numbers of some of the _publica- 
tions and February numbers of others, 
our plan being to continue for the 
present such space as you have already 
noticed e. 0. m. 

“The addition of these magazines will 
bring our total advertising expenditure 
for 1914 up to approximately $300,000.” 


J. E. Burke has been put in charge of 
the subscription department of the Al- 
drich Publishing Company, New York, 
publishing International Marine 4 
neering. He was formerly with the 
Curtis Publishing Company and the 
Munsey publications. 
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One Year 
Ago 
we reorganized this Com- 
pany. At that time a 
number of our creditors 
believed our sphere of 
usefulness was ended and 
some of them had gone to 
the extent of taking us in- 
to court. We asked them 
for a year in which to 
prove up. Today they 


are asking us for more 
business. 


The March issue of 
Home Life tells the story. 


Our list of 900,000 was 
never in as good shape as 
it is today-—we are giving 
value for the money and 
our subscribers are read- 
ing the book. 


Send for a sample copy 
and verify the above. 


Home Life Publishing Co. 


Arthur A. Hinkley, President 
Chicago 


Barton E. Buckman, Adv. Mgr., 
141 West Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill 
C. W. Witson, Eastern Mgr., 
200 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
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More Hearings in Label 
Inquiry 


(Continued from page 13) 

Pressed by the congressman for 
further answers as to whether in- 
dividuality in shoes and the repu- 
tation of a manufacturer wére 
not factors in making sales of 
shoes, the witness said: “If a 
man has bought a shoe with Han- 
an’s or Nettleton’s name on it,— 
and they are delightful names to 
conjure with,—had bought shoes 
that were all right, that were 
comfortable and pleased him in 
appearance, I do not believe you 
could get him to change, no mat- 
ter whether he was in Texas or 
New York. But why legislate to 
promote the business of about 
1,300 men—which would be re- 
duced, Mr. Chairman, to abotit 
one-tenth of that number of man- 
ufacturers by this legislation—why 
promote their business as against 
27,000 classified shoe stores in 
America and about 120,000 retail- 


ers of shoes in the general stores.” 
In speaking of the promotion 
work on behalf of the Douglas 


shoe, Mr. McGowin said: “A 
curious fellow pasted on a postal 
card, at about the time postal cards 
came out, a picture which pur- 
ported to be that of Mr. Doug- 
las, although it does not look very 
much like him and never did, and 
that postal card went right to 
Brockton, Mass.; he dropped it in 
the post- -office without any ad- 
dress at all on it and, as I say, it 
went to Brockton, Mass. And 
that is advertising.” 

The Wanamaker representative 
closed his statement as follows: 
“To our minds, compelling a man- 
ufacturer’s name to be placed on 
an article would put in his hands 
a weapon that would destroy the 
profits of our business. I will 
not say anything about myself, 
but my first assistant draws $10,- 
000 a year; I have men around 
me who draw big pay; but we 
do a business of two and a half 
million dollars at retail. That 
represents a tremendous number 
of shoes, but we can well afford 
to do it, even with these big 


salaries to meet. And we do it 
at a lower cost—and I think this 
statement will be umchallenged— 
than any distributor of shoes at 
retail in the world.” 

A $12,000,000 volume of  busi- 
ness was accredited to the Brown 
Shoe Company of St. Louis, by 
John Busch, who testified before 
the committee as the spokesman 
of the Brown company and also 
as the representative of the St. 
Louis Manufacturers’ Association. 
Incidentally he said: “We job 
a small proportion of our total 
business—I should say less than 
ten per cent now.” 


MANUFACTURERS’ REASONS FOR 
WANTING NAME ON GOODS 


That all shoe manufacturers are 
not of one mind with reference 
to proposed legislation along the 
line of the so-called “pure shoe 
bill” (a name denounced by some 
manufacturers as a mischievous 
and misleading misnomer) was 
made clear during the testimony 
of John W. Craddock, president 
of the Craddock-Terry Shoe Com- 
pany, who appeared as the repre- 
sentative of the National Shoe 
Wholesaler’s Association. Mr. 
Craddock, who opposes any such 
legislation, mentioned the name of 
the Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Company, of St. Louis, in 
connection with the effort that has 
been made during the past year 
or two to secure the passage of 
bills of like purport in the legis- 
latures of twenty-two states in the 
Union. Referring to the above- 
mentioned St. Louis corporation, 
the witness said: “In their adver- 
tisements from one end of this 
country to another they make 
their talk that they are advoca- 
ting pure shoes and pure under- 
leather.” 

In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Craddock said: “Personally 
speaking, our company would 
rather like to get our name 
stamped on all our stock, and 
we do stamp it on our stock all 
we can. On the other hand, re- 
tailers have their own views 
and their own rights. Distribu- 
ting merchandise is not always 
a question of best values. The 
psychology of the proposition goes 
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a tremendous ways. A woman 
comes into a store; she is not con- 
sidering values; she wants a pair 
of satin slippers or suede boots 
and she will pay anywhere from 
$5 to $7, and she does not con- 
sider the value. Now the con- 
cern with the best organization, 
advertising from the factory, is 
willing to put $500,000 in adver- 
tising and open stores in every 
city of 30,000 inhabitants all over 
the United States. They are 
crowding the small man out be- 
cause he has got to put all his 
advertising into a single venture. 
They can not distribute their mer- 
chandise and it costs them just 
as much. Take the popular ad- 
vertised brands of shoes which 
are being sold in their own stores 
to-day. The statement which I 
make is not based on figures, but 
my opinion is it is costing those 
men more to retail their goods— 
a larger per cent to sell their 
shoes—than it is the local deal- 
ers, and that being the case they 
would not save anything for the 
consumer, but they will gradually 
crowd this other fellow out and 
I think the ultimate effect will 
be higher prices and poorer serv- 
i It would result in monop- 


CITY AND CROSS-ROADS DISTRIBUTION 
CONTRASTED 


According to this manufacturer 
“the telephone and the women be- 
hind it” are largely responsible for 
the increased expense of selling 
goods. By way of illustration he 
contrasted the conditions that con- 
front the average urban merchant 
with the case of a general store- 
keeper or cross-roads retailer near 
Lynchburg, Va., to whom his firm 
sells goods. Said Mr. Craddock: 
“That fellow owns his own farm 
there and owns his own store- 
house and he can really sell mer- 
chandise on ten per cent profit. 
He is doing $10,000 worth of 
business a year and it is not cost- 
ing him over $1,000 to do it. The 
man in town is paying $3,000 in 
rent and has got to keep electric 
lights and expensive show win- 
dows and buy these shoes in 
widths from A to E, while the 
countryman just buys one width; 


and the city man has got to carry 
satin slippers and suedes and 
tango pumps; and a woman will 
phone down from a mile and a 
half out and ask him to send 
out a pair of rubbers, for which 
he gets 75 cents, and it will cost 
him 75 cents to send them out to 
her, maybe. Alli these things add 
to the cost of city distribution. 
It is legitimate and the people 
who make it necessary have to pay 
the bills, and you can not legis- 
late in any way to prevent it un- 
less you take the telephones out 
of the houses and bring the people 
back again to plain, simple living.” 

A fraudulent advertising bill 
and not a “pure shoe” bill is what 
is needed in the opinion of A. H. 
Geuting, of Philadelphia, who ap- 
peared on behalf of the Shoe 
Dealers’ Association. His conten- 
tion was that the only fraud in 
the shoe business to-day is sup- 
plied by the piratical dealers who 
travel from city to city and ad- 
vertise standard brands of shoes 
at cut prices. “Competition in 


the shoe trade,” he said, “is so 
great that we are very sensitive 


to the opinion’ of a customer. I 
will go any length before I 
will let a customer go out of 
my store with anything but a 
smile.” The Philadelphia mer- 
chant supplied the committee with 
a copy of the Pennsylvania bill 
against fraudulent advertising, 
and told at some length of how 
on his initiative the Market Street 
Business Men’s Association took 
effective action against a firm that 
recently opened a store on Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, for the 


‘sale of furs at cut prices, repre- 


senting that the furs were offered 
at low prices because they were 
purchased direct from trappers 
and manufactured in the firm’s 
own workshops. Referring to the 
Pennsylvania advertising law he 
added: “Now if you will give us 
such an instrument as that, we 
will clean the shoe business of 
whatever fraud there may be in 
it.” 

“Now what is the real objec- 
tion,” queried the Chairman of 
the Congressional Committee, “to 
having the manufacturer put his 


‘name on?” 
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“IT want to tell you what the 
real objection is,” answered Mr. 
Geuting. “The retailer is the 
great factor in administering to 
the people of this great country. 
The shoe manufacturer would go 
backward, would retrograde, if it 
were not for the retailer who is 
constantly intervening. He has 
his ears and nose to ‘the 
ground and knows public senti- 
ment. He talks to the customer 
and knows the customer’s de- 
mands. It is not. the manufac- 
turer who builds the shoes of this 
country, but the retailer who builds 
the shoes of this country. That 
is the truth of the matter. We 
put a specification in the shoes. 
We state what lasts we want; we 
state what kind of linings we 
want in our shoes, and as soon 
as we find that certain linings 
wear better we demand them 
from the manufacturer. It is not 
the manufacturer who really cre- 
ates shoes in this country. We 
get our ideas from our customers; 
the manufacturer interprets our 
idea from the customer through 
us.” 


Condition of Gillette 
Safety Razor Company 





[‘ spite of somewhat depres- 
sive business conditions last 
year and the fact that several 
new brands of safety razors were 
placed on the market by various 
companies, the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company did the largest 
business in its history, showing 
a substantial increase in earnings 
over the previous year. This is 
not only evidence of the popular- 
ity of this company’s product, but 
also of its vigorous and progres- 
sive selling methods. 

The combined gross sales of 
the three Gillette companies, the 
American and English companies 
and the Canadian concern, in- 
creased approximately 23.5 per 
cent, which would mean a total 
of rising $7,000,000. Net earn- 
ings were $1,372,273, compared 
with $1,155,668 in the 1912 year, 
an increase of $216,604, or 18.7 
per cent. 












The company sold approxi- 
mately 650,000 razors last year, 
or 50,000 more than in 1912, This 
represents a striking gain over 
the first year of the company’s 
operations when 75,000 razors 
were marketed. Gross earnings 
then were but $200,000 or $250,- 
000. The sale of extra blades 
has, of course, proved a profitable 
branch of operations. 

During the past year $460,000 
of the preferred stock was re- 
tired, leaving $6,000,000 outstand- 
ing of the original $6,500,000 is- 
sue. The balance for the $6,500,- 
000 common stock after deduct- 
ing preferred dividends, was 
equivalent to 14.6 per cent, com- 
pared with 10.8 per cent in 1912. 
The articles of incorporation pro- 
vide that not more than 5 per cent 
can be paid on the common un- 
less $100,000 of the preferred is 
retired each year. 

One of the more remarkable 
features of the company’s busi- 
ness has been the increase of 
sales in foreign countries. The 
largest gains came last year in 
South America, England, Austra- 
lia and India. Sales in the United 
States to be sure, showed a sub- 
stantial increase, but the Euro- 
pean end of the business is fast 
catching up with the American. 
The factory in England has been 
enlarged from time to time until 
it is nearly as big as the Boston 
plant. The Gillette Safety Razor 
Ltd. of London has a capital of 
$2,000,000, and is a subsidiary of 
the Massachusetts company. The 
Canadian business, which is con- 
ducted by the -Gillette Safety 
Razor Company of Canada Ltd., 
the other subsidiary with capital 
of $500,000, showed a gratifying 
increase last year. This com- 
pany’s earnings amount to about 
10 per cent on its capital stock. 

The company has systematically 
cultivated the foreign field for a 
number of years and has become 
firmly entrenched. It laid the 
foundations for its South Ameri- 
can trade fully seven years ago.— 
Boston News Bureau. 





The George B. David Co., Inc., of 
New York and Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general advertising representa- 
tives for the Cincinnati American, 











HE complete book-length novel in 
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, 


the March MUNSEY is by Louis 
Joseph Vance. It is called “The 
Lone Wolf,” and is but one of. more 
than a score of features in this largest 
of all standard magazines. 


ANY thousands of readers have 

gladly paid $1.50 apiece for Mr. 

Vance’s books “The Brass Bowl,” 
“The Black Bag,” “The Bandbox,” and 
others. To maintain our policy of printing 
a complete book by some writer of inter- 
national reputation in every issue of 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, means an expenditure 
in 1914 of $250,000. No other publication 
has announced so important a program. At 
the rate THE MUNSEY is making new friends 
—not will-o’-the-wisp circulation, but honest, 
bona fide sales—it is entitled to the closest 
attention of the advertiser who would keep 


abreast of every new phase of the peri- 
odical field. 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 


Commercial National Bank 175 Fifth Avenue 
Buildi i 








Chicago New York 
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Cashing In on the 
Panama Canal 


The Real Nature of the Opportunity 
That Will Soon Be Given Amer- 
ican Manufacturers — Business 
Must Be Strongly Fought for— 
Factors in the Field That Are Fa- 
vorable to American Invasion 


By Hugh M. Kahler 


Of Procter & Collier Company, New 
ork and Cincinnati. 


HOEVER cashes in on the 
Panama Canal it certainly 

will not be the people who have 
been “waiting” for it, and the 
members of that very numerous 
family are in line for a sensible 
disappointment. The new water- 
way is going to produce a lot of 
new business and increase a lot 
of trade which already exists, 
but it’s not going to perform any 
commercial miracles, a vast as- 
sortment of enthusiastic bombast 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
When the big ships really be- 
gin climbing over the divide at 
Culebra there won’t be anything 
more nourishing than a feeling of 
gratified patriotism for anybody 
who hasn’t taken more than a 
little pains to be ready for the 
advantages which the new canal 
is going to offer to a certain 
class of commerce. Panama will 
make a lot of money for some 
people in this country, but it isn't 
going to bring a dollar to the 
people who haven’t already done 
most of the bringing for them- 
selves, or who don’t begin to do 
precisely that in the very near 
future. Whatever the domestic 
value of the water route across 
the isthmus may prove to be will 
depend very largely on our ability 
to develop a merchant fleet suffi- 
cient to carry our home traffic 
from coast to coast. We aren't 
in a position to cash in on the 
canal in that respect at present, 
and there’s some doubt as to how 
far we shall ever be in such a 
position. Foreign vessels do our 
ocean carrying now, and our laws 
forbid us to use such shipping 
for our coasting trade, most of 
which, between Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, will continue to travel by 
rail as heretofore, until we get 


some American ships or allow 
foreign ships in the coastal traf- 
fic. Such benefit as American 
shippers may expect immediately 
must be found in connection with 
our export trade, and, indeed, it 
is this trade which has come in 
for most of the arrant nonsense 
on Panama which has found its 
way into print since 1904. 


SURPRISES THE MAP SHOWS 


Most of us harbor a vague no- 
tion to the effect that the canal 
will somehow corral the South 
American trade for us, and a good 
many of us seem to think it is 
going to accomplish that without 
any individual activity on the part 
of the beneficiaries. Get down 
the old school geography and 
turn to Mercator’s projection. 
You'll find several surprises wait- 
ing there for you, unless you've 
been closer to the geography books 
than most adult Americans. First 
of all, you'll discover that prac- 
tically all of South America lies 
well to the east of New York, 
the meridian of which cuts 
through the northwestern shioul- 
der of South America and just 
touches the coast line of the south- 
western countries. Cape San 
Roque, the easternmost tip of 
Brazil, is almost half way across 
the Atlantic—32 degrees of longi- 
tude nearer Greenwich than New 
York. Southward the coast slopes 
away to the west again. so that 
a ship to reach Buenos Aires from 
New York must travel some 1,500 
miles east and almost as far back 
west besides the long trip south. 
Lay a ruler on the map and you'll 
discover that almost every port 
on the east coast is just about as 
tlose to Liverpool and Havre and 
even Hamburg as it is to New 
York. The Panama Canal isn’t 
going to affect traffic with these 
cities and the countries behind 
them in the remotest degree. 

And if you consult the commer- 
cial figures in the Statesman’s 
Year Book, or the reports of the 
Department of Commerce, you'll 
discover that the east coast coun- 
tries do several times as much 
foreign business as those on the 
other side. The big bulk of pres- 
ent South American business isn’t 
going to feel any slightest effect 
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: Meet us at the New York Show, 
Grand Central Palace, April gee 
18-25, 1914. We will exhibit. 





N OPEN LETTER 


to our fellow-craftsmen, 
who are running country 


printing offices: 


Is there not in your vicinity a 
large factory or business whose 
work should all be done by you, 
but you do not have the e ipment 
or facilities for handling? ? iE th this is 
the case LET US HELP YOU. 


Your Board of Trade says this 
work should be given to the home 
for and this 1 is just as it should 

There is not enough of this 
work for yeu to put in the neces~ 
sary machinery, even if you had 


the financial backing to do so. 


Now, “ — your becoming 
our agent for this purpose, and wee 
us both benefit? We have the 
men, we have the equipment, we 
have everything that will tend to 
mutual satisfaction between us and 

your customer. 


UU So 
“> 


OPUUUTHONA TEV OAAUATEOOUNUETAONDUT REN EL AYERHEUT OOO OA EETADNE tHE 


DT 


TTT 





Why not try it out? If youare 

responsible, it will be easy money 
Charles to you. Look us up as to our 
Reliability Equipment 
Service Efficiency 


Francis 


Press : 
30 West in every way. It 1s up to you in 

h “ad this manner to gather in the shekels 
13th Street that would otherwise leave your 
New York community. Write us. 


A 
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The Promise of 1914 
a Good Year for 


NEW ENGLAND 


The F. W. Dodge Company in their Statistics of 
building operations show that contracts awarded in 
New England from January Ist to 21st were 


$10,963,000 


a gain over the same period in 1913 of more than 


36 Per Cent. 


The tide of prosperity is coming in here in these 
six Northern states. The building movement simply 
shows that the mills and workshops have signs of a 
busy 1914. 


Try Out Your Campaign in the T 
LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


of New England during this Spring when everything 
promises so well. 

The daily papers will prove your plan quickly, 
and if all is right with your goods and prices will 
win favor for them with the New Englanders. 

These 12 papers in these 12 cities will point the 


way for you. 
Manchester,N.H., om? ace Bridgeport,Ct.,T elegram Cael 
Lynn,Mass,Item New Haven, Ct.,Register 
NewBedford sia ire ury Meriden, Ct.,Journal 
Salem,Mass.,News Waterbury, Ct.,Republican 


Springfield,Mass.,Union Portland,Me.,Express 
W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Burlington,Vt.,FreePress 











of the canal. Venezuela may get 
a little mild stimulation from be- 
ing near the new trade routes; 
Colombia will prosper a little by 
reason of easier water traffic be- 
tween her two coasts, though Co- 
lombia is essentially a hermit 
country, and her low coast lands 
look a lot more valuable on the 
map than they deserve. Ecuador 
will certainly gain a good deal 
by getting on a straight-line, all- 
water route to New York, but 
Ecuador isn’t overly important 
just now and probably won't be 


for a good many years to come. | 


Peru is in line for a big boom 
and in position to take advantage 
of it, and this is even truer of 
Chile, which is brought far nearer 
the rest of the world by the new 
waterway. Bolivia, with no sea- 
front, will prosper, too, though 
her chief traffic problems-are lo- 
cated on land. The Andes are 
more of a barrier than Cape Hora 
could possibly be, and it’s over- 
optimistic to expect more than a 
mild activity in the back-country 
republic. 

The commercial stimulus of the 
canal will certainly center, then, 
on Peru and Chile. The Central 
American countries will feel it, 
of course, but none of them has 
ever been very far away from a 
world market, at the worst, and 
any advantage Americans may de- 
rive will be heavily shared by 
Europeans, who will gain much 
more, proportionately, by the 
canal than we will, because we 
have always been in fairly close 
touch with the Pacific side of the 
isthmus through our own Pacific 
ports, while Europe has had no 
direct water route to that coast. 

But even so, it does not do to 
forget that freight has been trav- 
eling across Panama to the Pacific 
ports, north and south, ever since 
Balboa blazed the trail, and of late 
years railway traffic has provided 
a very fair means of shipping via 
Panama to the ports of Ecuador 
and Peru and even Chile. The 
only change brought about by the 
canal will be the elimination of 
the cost and delays involved in 
the transshipments at Panama and 
Colon, beneficial, to be sure, but 
no fit cause for hysterics. So 
far as traffic toward South Ameri- 
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The One Sound, Logical, Low 
Cost Way to Get Results in 


Portland 


is to use the only evening paper. 
Goes into more than nine out 
of every ten homes in Portland. 
This paper has 19,537 circulation 
and is the 


Evening 
Express 


The EXPRESS not only leads 
in circulation but in display and 
classified advertising. It is the 


| great paper of Portland. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 

















Opening for a Young Man who 
plans a career in the trade 


paper or magazine field. 

A large publishing firm in 
New York City has a position 
for a young man that offers 
unusual opportunities for ad- 
vancement immediately after 
the required business ability 
and desirable personal quali- 
ties have been proven. Ex- 
gcemnee with a a 
rm in some capacity woul 
best equip the applicant for 
this work. Naturally a good 
education, earnestness, char- 
acter and a convincing per- 
sonality are essential. he 
work is attractive and inter- 
esting, but will require a man 
who is determined to make a 
success in the publishing field. 
In answering please bear 
these things in mind, other- 
wise the applicant will be 
told promptly that he is not 
the man. If your application 
indicates that an interview is 
worth while to all parties 
concerned this will be imme- 
diately arranged for. 


“YOUNG MAN,” 
Box 147, care Printers’ Ink. 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to - 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 








The demand for the February 


issue of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


was 10,000 copies in excess of the 
supply. 

Never in the history of the maga- 
zine has the circulation advanced 
so rapidly as at the present time. 
It has been necessary to increase 


the press run of the March issue 
25,000 copies. 


New York Pe 3 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


People’s Gas Building 


Ging: ¢ Office: 
J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America. 
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ca is concerned, indeed, the canal 
will have surprisingly little effect, 
considering all the roseate visions 
of our dreamers in that connec- 
tion. 

Its far ‘bigger service will be 
in its providing Peru and Chile 
with a better outlet for what they 
have to ship, for freight of a class 
which would not bear transship- 
ment, and which has hitherto trav- 
eled the long leagues around the 
Horn or through the Straits to 
reach its market. The canal will 
make these countries prosper by 
bringing them nearer to the peo- 
ple who buy from them—and these 
people, sadly enough, are almost 
all Europeans. But, for all of 
that, when the boom starts on the 
west coast there is going to be 
business, and lots of it, for Ameri- 
can houses, and business will be 
easier and more profitable than 
it is now by virtue of the shorter 
route and the lower costs. Who 
is going to get that business, and 
why, and how? 


STRONG COMPETITION TO BE MET 


Anybody with the slightest ex- 
port experience knows that for- 
eign trade is a slow-growing plant. 
The cleverest, keenest, most per- 
suasive export salesman can’t 
start things moving in his direc- 
tion by a flying trip and a hasty 
handshake. There is a lot of ex- 
travagant nonsense preached on 
this subject, of course, and undue 
emphasis is commony placed on 
it, but there’s enough truth be- 
neath the fancies to deserve some 
serious thinking. It’s hard to get 
a Spanish-American to change. 
He makes friends slowly in busi- 
ness, and his friendships last cor- 
respondingly long. The real se- 
cret of the German, and more par- 
ticularly, the English grip on the 
South American market is here. 
For something over a century 
English merchants have been 
working that field, and the Ger- 
mans have made up in cleverness 
and energy for what they have 
lacked in years. 

We, by comparison, are new- 
comers. Our real export history, 
as regards South America, is a 
creature of the last fifteen or 
twenty years, and very largely of 
the last five or six. We are up 
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against the inertia of a host of 
established institutions and long- 
standing habits, and that we have 


overcome them as much as we. 


have is really nothing less than 
marvelous. But with all our zeal, 
with all our exceedingly clever 
selling methods—and there is no 
nation on earth which sells half 
as well as Americans at their best 


—we make only slow headway, | 


and, individually considered, the 
business of our exporting manu- 


facturers grows much more slow- | 


ly than might appear from the 
increasing figures in the annual 
reports—a lot of which is due to 
the entry of many newcomers, 
rather than to the rapid growth 
of the earlier pioneers. 

The man who is going to profit 


Peru is the man who has been 
spending the last few years get- 
ting ready for it, who has fa- 
miliarized himself with the field, 


who has made the acquaintance | byt from all standpoints of News- 


found & foothold for his goods, | Paperdom. 


h tter es- | 
The better es | jur1us MATHEWS, Representative. 
will be his share in the prosperity | 
which by all possible signs is about | 
to appear all down the east coast. | 


Desirable New York 


of his trade, and who has already 


however slight. | 
tablished his footing, the greater 


This is not saying that the door 
is shut to the beginner, for that 
is precisely the opposite of what 
this disquisition seeks to convey. 


The man who has already begun | 
| "THE rapid growth of my business 
begins now will be that much \T 


is that much ahead, the man who 


ahead of the fellow who prefers 
to do a little more waiting. And 
there will be a considerable gap 
between the beginning and the 
cashing-in, at the very best. 


except by very rare accidents. 
THE RIGHT WAY TO BEGIN 
How to begin? I can’t lay down 


Methods and means must differ 
widely in different lines and dif- 
ferent ‘circumstances. 


success, and no small share of our 
export mishaps grows out of an 
attempt to find precisely that im- 
aginary “open sesame.” But there 
is one principle which never fails 
to hold good, though it is not at 





| See el be melee te two or three 
| oe 
¢ c There is | y¥** 
no sovereign recipe for export | 


Largest Evening Circulation 
Largest City Circulation 
Lowest Rate Per Thousand 
Highest Aggregate of Results 


The Evening 
Gazette 


Worcester’s 


“HOME PAPER” 


Worcester, Mass., has more than 
160,000 inhabitants and is the sec- 


| ond city in population in Massa- 


‘ 2 : | chusetts. 
by the coming boom in Chile and | 


It is rich, prosperous 
and _ peaceful; there has never 
been a strike or lockout. The 
GAZETTE is the great after- 
noon daily, great not only from a 
circulation standpoint — 21,896 — 


Put the GAZETTE 
on your list for results. 








Office For Rent 


necessitates my removal to much larg- 


| et quarters in the Cuyler Building, at 120 
| W. 32d St. On this account I offer, at a 
| most attractive rental, the suite of five offices 
| which I now occupy at 315 Fourth Ave. 

x- | 


’ ® | 
port orders don’t grow overnight lb a of Gaal 


| Offices are completely fitted, ready for you 
| to move in and do business. Not a 
| of expense needed for partitions, decorating 


any hard and fast principle, ex- | ™ fixtures. 


cept on the most general lines. | 


These offices were formerly used as the 
ousekeeping. 


a penny 


Excellent location for magazine or newspaper 
agency, pnnter, etc. 
= 


lly reasonable rental, with three 


Unusua 


CharlesW Hoyt 


Advertising and Sales pa a 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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One of a long series of Booklets for 
Y.M.C.A.’severywhere. Planned, 
Written, Designed and Printed by 
JOSEPH Ss, EDELMAN 
Phone 744 Oortlandt 











Are you inter- 
ested in having 


Ads 
your ads set by 


Det Seebnt 
Ri ght specalistsin his 


This means that 

your ads are not 
only more inviting to read but 
our specializing on this work 
insures low cost to you, plus 
best possible service. 


Take advantage of our equip~ 
ment of picked advertising type 
faces. Type is sharp and clean. 


Inquire about our special prices 
for this work and the kind of 


service we can give. 

Send for booklet, ‘Bradley 

on Typographical Display.” 
The Franklin Press, Inc. 


243-249 West 39th Street 
New York 





all peculiar to the Latin-American 
or any other field, and I am 
willing to go on record as declar- 
ing that no business can possibly 
succeed without observing it. 
knowledge of the customer and 
his circumstances is an absolutely 
essential preliminary to any sound 
trade endeavor anywhere. This is 
worthy of special emphasis in the 
case of the circumscribed field to 
which I have been referring, for 
the reason that not one American 
in a thousand really knows any- 
thing worth knowing about any 
of the countries mentioned. _ Be- 
fore trying to get business in Peru 
or Chile or Bolivia or anywhere 
else, make sure that you know 
—not guess or assume or believe 
—just what those countries are 
like, what kind of people live in 
them, how they make their liv- 
ings, what they think and like 
and do and want and as much 
more of their vital statistics as 
you can grasp. This is a matter 
for the encyclopedia and the atlas, 
mostly. The information is really 
very easy to get, if you once make 
up our mind that you want it. 

And it is safe to venture an- 
other general suggestion. If you 
can afford and can get a trained 
export man, especially if he is 
an American, you can dodge the 
whole question, provided always 
that you give him a reasonably 
free hand in his department. 
There aren’t enough such men to 
go around, but there are plenty, 
nevertheless, and they're almost al- 
ways worth a lot more than they 
cost. A good many small con- 
cerns, or firms whose export pos- 
sibilities, at least, are small, are 
solving the problem by hiring an 
export manager in common. Five 
or six of them club together and 
get a first-class service which no 
one of them could use or pay 
for alone. Such joint efforts fai! 
now and then, but there are 
enough notable successes in sight 
to justify the suggestion. 


PUBLICATIONS THAT WILL HELP 


Still another general suggestion, 
with exceptions and reservations, 
but applying excellently in the 
great majority of cases, is to get 
in touch with one or more of the 
sound and reliable publications 
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The One Best City in New England 
To Try Your Plan in is 


commonly classed together as ex- 
port journals. These papers, of 
necessity, cater very intelligently 
to the beginner in export. In 
order to get and hold his adver- 
tising they have to make smooth 
his path in all sorts of ways, and, 
as a rule, they perform that func- 
tion most admirably. Aside from 
giving sound, trustworthy counsel 
on general matters of policy, they 
provide translation services, trade- 
lists and expert counsel on trade- 
literature and credits, shipping 
and other incidental but impor- 
tant problems. A fair share of 
the successful exporters of to-day 
are graduates of this school. It 
doesn’t always turn out shining 
successes, but its average is quite 
respectable. 

For the man who is past the 
beginning, and with specific ref- 
erence to the Chilean and Peru- 
vian markets, it is perhaps possi- 
ble to strengthen his foundations 
for future business by sane use 
of local advertising. This doesn’t 
pay, of course, unless the goods 
are on sale fairly generally, and 
attempts to use it on any large 
scale as an introductory instru- 
ment are likely to prove costly, 
to put the best possible light on 
them. But if the goods are in 
the market, even in a primitive, 
“spotty” degree, a little advertis- 
ing in the excellent local papers 
will often show really surprising 
results, if wisely handled. There 
are splendid newspapers in all the 
important cities, and their rates 
and circulations are decidedly fair 
according to our standards, It 
takes a good bit of skill to han- 
dle them right, however, and no 
amateur ought to meddle with 
them for a minute. 

Getting back to the canal, it’s 


as well to remember that its for- ; 
mal opening date counts for little, | 
except perhaps as a bracer for | 


commercial confidence and optim- 
ism in the countries chiefly affect- 
ed. Close at hand as the date 
seems to be, the canal will not 
really be open until something like 
a normal volume of traffic makes 
regular use of it. Before that 
happens there is time enough for 
much solid, sensible endeavor in 
the way of business-building, but 
not a day to spare for the man 
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New Haven 
Connecticut 


. Population—133,605. Just the right’ 
size to measure results. A college city, 
the seat of Yale College, an industria! 
city, firearms, carriages, clocks and 
jewelry. A residential city, beautifully 
situated on the Sound, the home of capi- 
talists and well-paid mechanics. 

Progressive—New' Haven is growing, 
each year sees the population with a 
wholesome increase. Her building 
trades are flourishing. The industries 
are permanent and profitable. The 


Evening Register 


is the great daily of this ideal New Eng- 
land city. The circulation is 19,236 
and while the Register sells for 2 cents 
it distances penny competitors. 

The Register leads in display. 

The Register leads in classified. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





For several months we 
have tried by reasonable 
argument to convince ad- 


vertisers on four points. 


Ist, that Swedish trade is just as 

— as that of any other nation- 
y. 

2nd, that the potas power of 
the Swedish population is greater per 
capita than that of any other nation- 
ality. 

8rd, that it is not possible to reach 
the Swedish population efficiently by 
advertising in publications not printed 
in the mother tongue of the folks to 
be reached. 

4th, that HEMLANDET, America’s 
first Swedish newspaper, stands su- 
preme as the best means of influenc- 
ing the most progressive element in 
America’s Swedish population. 

Now, what can we do in addition to 
what has already been done to convince 

ou, Mr. Advertiser, that HEMLAN- 

ET is worthy of greater consideration 
than you are giving it? 

Remember, our Service Department 
will, without charge, translate your ad- 
vertisements into the Swedish vernacu- 
lar, preserving the American advertising 
idioms to the greatest possible degree. 


HEMLANDET COMPANY 
1643 Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Tlinois. 
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“ 


—— AN D——— 


Partner | 
Wanted 


We must increase our 
A. A. Billposting and 
Painted Display plants in 
Santa Clara, Santa Cruz 
and Monterey Counties, 
California, at once to take 
care of 1914 and 1915 or- 
ders and centralize man- 
agement in San Jose for 
this territory. 


Young married man 
preferred. 


Investment of $30,000 
required for one-half 
interest. 


Predetermined income 
guaranteed. 


The chance of a life- 
time to come to Califor- 
nia and get into one of the 
fastest growing industries 
in its richest and mildest 
climated valleys. 


J. Chas. Green. Co. 
BILLPOSTING 


City and Country, Bulletins and Walls 


Home Offices—SAN FRANCISCO 
Branches 
San Jose Santa Cruz Salinas YJ San Rafael 
Richmond Vallejo 








who really means business. The 
longer he waits the stiffer the 
competition he is going to find 
—competition not entirely Euro- 
pean, either. The hardest com- 
petitor to face in the foreign field 
everywhere — near-patriotic bun- 
combe to the contrary notwith- 
standing—is pretty sure to be the 
American competitor who has 
beaten you to the opportunity. 

+ The foregoing article is an ana- 
lysis from the view-point of the 
export advertiser. An _ official 
statement of the matter is natur- 
ally somewhat more enthusiastic. 
The opening of the canal realizes 
one of the dreams of John Bar- | 
rett, director-general of the Pan- 
American Union, with head- 
quarters at Washington. In 
a statement prepared for Print- 
ERs’ INK Mr. Barrett says: 

“T indulge in no exaggeration 
when I prophesy that the greatest 
material, economic and commer- 
cial development which any sec- 
tion of the world has known will 
characterize South America and 
portions of Central America dur- 
ing the next ten years. This ob- 
servation is not made casually. It 
is the result of long study and 
constant observation. 

“It is now nearly fourteen years 
since I first became interested in 
our sister republics. It has been 
my privilege to be United States 
Minister in three of them, namely. 
Argentina, in the southern end of 
South America; Colombia, in the 
northern end of South America. 
and Panama, which _ connects 
North and South America. For 
seven years. moreover, by choice 
of all the American Republics, I 
have been the executive officer of 
the Pan-American Union, which 
is the international official organi- 
zation of the American Republics. 
devoted to the development of 
commerce, friendship and peace 
among them. 

“No greater and more favorable 
influence could be exerted upon 
the foreign trade of the United 
States than that its vast exporting 
and importing interests should, 
during 1914, direct their energies 
toward the building up of the ex- 
change of trade with the twenty 
countries that reach from Mexico 




















and Cuba on the north to Argen- 
tina and Chile on the south. 

“The approaching opening of 
the Panama Canal is an emphatic 
warning to the business men of 
the United States that they must 
be ‘up and doing.’ The nearing 
completion of this wonderful 
waterway should cause every im- 
porter and exporter of the United 
States to be studying the markets 
of the countries reached through 
the canal or affected by the canal. 
The efforts of the business men of 
England, Germany, France, Spain, 
Italy and Japan should spur the 
business men of the United States 
to corresponding efforts. There is 
hardly a great exporting, manu- 
facturing or importing firm of 
Europe, Japan, South America 
and Australia that is not investi- 
gating the real meaning of the 
Panama Canal. If the commerce 
of the United States would get its 
share of the benefit from this 
waterway, it must be exerting it- 
self correspondingly. 

“Ts the field worth while?’ 
asks some constituent of Print- 
ERS’ INK, Let us see. Last year 
the twenty nations of Central and 


South America conducted a for- | 


eign trade—that is, bought and 
sold products with the rest of the 
world—valued at the magnificent 
total of $2,500,000,000. This vast 
sum seems all the more remark- 
able when we remember that it 
represents an increase of $1,000,- 
000 during the last ten years. If 
they can conduct a trade of this 
size without the canal and before 
they are fully appreciated ‘by the 
rest of the world, it is difficult to 
foretell the splendid progress they 
must make when the canal is com- 
pleted and when they are gene- 
rally appreciated by all countries. 

“Another constituent of Print- 
ERS’ INK may ask: ‘What is the 
share of the United States in this 
commerce, or is not the United 
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100,000 Vigorous Boys 
Want Your Product! 





ou 
have! ts en s hardly a 
thing under the sun 
that a boy doesn’t want— 
and he ’most always gets it. 
Advertising in 


The 


Boys’ Magazine 

will sell your product. Tell these 
young people why they need your 
goods—and they’ll sell like hot 
cakes. Other advertisers have 
found it pays—why not you? : 
50c aline. 45c a line for } page or more, 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD COMPANY 
Publishers Smethport, Pa, 


vor on ance ag beg Jas. A. Buchanan 
1313 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ELL them what 




















States too far behind other coun- | 


tries to get any advantage from 
it?’ Let me here smash a ‘bogie’ 


to the effect that the United States 
is not doing well in Latin America 
or developing a large trade there. 
Last year the United States bought | 
and sold products with Latin | 
America valued 


in excess of | 


I iimeahed $15. 00 
For This Space 


to get in touch with a manufac- 
turer, advertising agency or pub- 
lisher who will give me a start. 
_ Have several i 
in sales and office and studied 


ears’ experience 


advertising for two years. Can 
write good, forceful English and 
am willing to start at a moderate 
salary. 


JOHN W. KLENOK, 
523 W. 187th St., New York. 
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$800,000,000, which, in turn, repre- 
sents an increase of nearly one 
hundred per centum in the last 
ten years. This growth may be 
due very likely in a large measure 
to the propaganda of the Pan- 
American Union, which has for 
years been trying to awaken 
American manufacturers to the 
importance of the field. But no 
matter what or who is responsi- 
ble, it is true that to-day the 
United States is developing its 
trade in Latin America as rapidly 
as is Germany, England, France 
and other foreign countries. And 
yet the United States has only be- 
oy to accomplish what is possi- 
ble. 

“The greatest need of the hour 
is that the commercial, the politi- 
cal, the educational and the social 
leaders of the United States shall 
be appreciative of Latin America 
and the Latin Americans, shall 
realize the mighty resources and 
potentialities of that part of the 
world, and shall duly respect our 
sister republics for what they 
really are. We must get away 
from an attitude of patronage or 
superiority and treat them on the 
same basis as ourselves. We must 
think of providing a market for 
them in the United States as well 
as providing a market for our- 
selves in their midst. 

“It is difficult to measure the 
opportunities that will come as a 
result of the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal. When that ‘water 
bridge’ between the Atlantic and 
Pacific is completed, the steamers 
of the Gulf and Atlantic coasts of 
the United States will, within a 
few days’ steaming, for the first 
time in history come into quick 
and immediate touch with that 
wonderful coastline of Latin 
America which reaches for 8,000 
miles from the California-Mexi- 
can line southeast to the Strait of 
Magellan—a coastline formed by 
about a dozen Latin - American 
countries, and upon which de- 
bouch nearly 25,000,000 human be- 
ings, who conduct now, without 
the canal and in an isolated posi- 
tion, an annual trade valued in 
excess of $600,000,000. When the 
canal is completed and when this 
whole coastline is in close prox- 
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imity to the Southern and Eastern 
sections of the United States, that 
trade should soon grow $1,000, 
000,000 and more.” 


Seeks to Repeal Portions of 
Newspaper Law 


Representative T. Hampton Moore, of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced a bill to 
repeal all the provisions of the so-called 
newspaper publicity law except that 
which requires periodical publications to 
mark as “advertisement” all news and 
editorial matter printed in consideration 
of money or anything of value. 

The part of the gh ange publicity 
law which Mr. Moore seeks to repeal re- 
quires that all publications shall furnish 
to the Post Office Department a sworn 
statement setting forth the names and 
addresses of responsible editors and 
other managers, and the names of the 
owners, or stockholders, bondholders, or 
other security holders, and shall publish 
this statement, and in the case of a daily 
newspaper, the statement to be sworn to 
and published must contain figures of 
the circulation of the newspaper. Maga- 
zines and weeklies are not required to 
disclose their circulation. 

“I have always contended that such a 
law is discriminatory and special legisla- 
tion,” said Mr. Moore. “No other cor- 
poration is required to furnish the public 
with information about the operation of 
its private affairs. It is therefore class 
legislation and should be repealed.” 


“Safety First’? Trust Company 
Campaign 

The “Safety First” idea has also been 
adopted by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
any, Cleveland, Ohio. Under the 
eading “Safety First,” each piece of 
copy gives a series of safety rules num- 
bered consecutively. Among the safety 
rules are: “Continuous daily audit, 
— control of securities and cash, 
“Same policies for main office and 
branches,” “Prohibiting loans to its own 
directors and officers.’ 


’ 
” 


Butterworth, Advertising Man- 
ager New York “Herald” 


Benjamin T. Butterworth, advertising 


manager of the New York Telegram, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the New York Herald, succeeding E. D. 
DeWitt, who is now general manager of 
the Herald. Mr, Butterworth retains his 
connection with the Telegram. 


“ ‘ ‘ ’ 
Mediums in Lipton’s Campaign 
It is announced that the magazine 
campaign for Lipton’s tea, coffee and 
other products will be in addition to the 
other forms of publicity now being used. 


John W. Hanson, formerly with the 
New York office of Nelson Cheomen & 
Company, has joined the staff of the 
Bates Advertising Company, New York. 
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N the POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COM- 
PANY you receive the 
Commissions that other 
companies pay their 
agents. 

Whether you call at the Company’s 
offices, or whether you write, you make 
a guaranteed saving corresponding to 
the agent’s commission the first year, 
less a moderate advertising charge. 
This first-year Commission Dividend ranges up to 


40% of the Premium 


on Whole-Life Policies 











Postal Life Building 
35 Nassau St., New York 











That’s for the first year; in subsequent years 
POSTAL policyholders also receive the Renewal Com- 
missions other companies pay their agents, namely 74% ; 


likewise they receive an Office-Expense Saving of 2%, 
making up the 


Annual I Guaranteed 


Dividend of e% O in the Policy 


And after the first year, POSTAL pays contingent divi- 
dends besides, depending on earnings as in the case of 
other companies. 





Such is the POSTAL way: it |; 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS| is open to you. Call a Ps 
First: Standard policy- P J t the 


reserves, NOW nearly 


$10,000,000. Jnsurance in 
force nearly $50,000,000. 
Second: Old-line legal re- 
serve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard bolicy- 
provisions, approved _by 
the State Insurance De- 
partment. 


strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 

Sixth: P olicyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides 
one free medical examina- 
tion each year, if desired. 





Fourth: Operates under. 








Company’s offices if con- 

venient or write now and on 

find out the exact sum <<  postaL 

it will pay you at your se 
Please mail me 

age—the Jir st year insurance partic- 

and every other. 


t eg 
Postal Life Insur- Ry 
ance Company .y 


Ink for February 5th. 
Wm. R. Malone, 
President 
35 Nassau St. 3 
NEW YORK ’ 


a No agent will be sent to visit you, The 
PosTAat does not employ agents, bat gives policy- 
holders the benefit of ageut’s commission, 
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New York, Fesruary 5, 1914 


Louis A. Cool- 
Broad-Gauge idge, treasurer of 
Thinking the United Shoe 
Needed Machinery Com- 
any, in an ad- 
National 7 








Pp 
dress before the 
Retailers’ Convention, said: 
I wanted to convince the people 
of the United States of the merits 
of a proposition affecting the shoe 


machinery business, and could 
first convince the intelligent retail 
shoe merchant, I should -feel that 
my case was won.” It is a sig- 
nificant remark, in that it recog- 
nizes what is so often overlooked 
by those who deal with the public 
only indirectly, that the consumer 
is the only stable factor in the 
business equation, and that no 
matter how far he may be re- 
moved from a manufacturer's im- 
mediate concern, his is the verdict 
that counts in the last analysis. 
Mr. Coolidge’s concern does 
not sell goods to the general pub- 
lic, nor to shoe dealers, nor job- 
bers; it deals only with the shoe 
manufacturer. Yet Mr. Coolidge 
seems to think of it as a part of 
the shoe industry, as a unit, and 
not simply as a source of supply 
for the separate business of shoe 
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manufacturing. His whole ad- 
dress is a good example of the 
broad-gauge thinking which is 
rapidly doing away with the old 
attitude of “I sell. only to job- 
bers, what do I care for the pub- 
lic?” Whatever may be the out- 
come of the present Governmental 
investigation of the United’s busi- 
ness affairs, it is pretty certain to 
be decided upon the merits of the 
case as affecting the industry as 
a whole. 

More and more every day the 
large business responsibilities are 
being placed upon the shoulders 
of men who can think in terms 
of whole industries; who can see 
something beyond the mere getting 
of enough orders to keep the plant 
busy. There are multitudes of 
concerns in this country which 
could well afford to come much 
closer to the ultimate consumer 
than they have been in the habit of 
doing. Some of them are finding 
it out every day, and the adver- 
tising men are helping them. But 
it takes advertising men who can 
think in terms of whole indus- 
tries, too. 


The recommen- 
dations of the 


Sizes for Technical Publi- 
city Association 


Catalogues for the adoption 


of standard sizes for catalogues 
seem to be pretty well considered. 
There is much to be said in favor 
of, and few arguments against the 
establishment of two sizes for 
catalogues which would make 
filing convenient. Every pur- 
chasing agent who has struggled 
with the problem of keeping for 
reference a pile of books, ranging 
in size from a No. 6 envelope to 
the top of a desk, will say amen 
to the association’s proposals. 

It seems to us that this new 
undertaking is much more likely 
to meet with approval than the 
earlier efforts of the association 
to bring about a standard size for 
trade and technical papers, for the 
reason that the catalogue is prim- 
arily an advertising device, while 
the trade or’ technical paper is 
primarily something else. The lat- 
ter must satisfy its subscribers 
first of all, else it can render no 


Standard 











adequate service to advertisers. 
There are usually very cogent 
reasons for the maintenance of 
a specific page size,—such as the 
pocket size of PRINTERS’ Ink, for 
example—and the change to a 
standard type-page of 7x10 inches 
could not possibly benefit adver- 
tisers if subscribers were less sat- 


_ isfied with it.: It has sometimes 


seemed as though the advocates 
of the standard page lost sight of 
the fundamental fact that the ad- 
vertiser is buying an audience, 
rather than a certain number of 
square inches of space. 

Those arguments, however, do 
not apply to the catalogue. The 
catalogue publisher has only one 
group of individuals to satisfy; 
his customers and possible cus- 
tomers. If it be true—and we 
think it is—that the largest cus- 
tomers for catalogued goods are 
inconvenienced by reason of the 
almost endless variety of cata- 
logue sizes, the adoption of a 
standard would be a benefit to 
all concerned. One readily ac- 
cessible catalogue in the purchas- 
ing agent’s file ought to be worth 
at least half-a-dozen which are 
locatable only with the help of 
the office boy and a card-index. 

Our Kansas City 
Teachers correspondent re- 
Want a Pressports that at a 
recent meeting at 
Agent Topeka, the Kan- 
sas State Teachers’ Association 
decided to secure the services of 
a press agent, “to provide news 
of association activities to the 
newspapers of the State.” It is 
impossible to resist the tempta- 
tion to print again the remarks 
of the editor of the Cynthiana, 
Ky., Democrat: 
If the country newspapers printed 


one-fourth of the stuff sent out by the 
agricultural station, the horticu tural 


: moctety, the humane societies, the 


A., the Sunday School conventions, 
the suffragettes, the Anti-Saloon League, 
the State Fair, the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association, the prison commissioners, 
the Panama Exposition, the American 
Medical Association, the anti-white 
slavers, the anti-poisoned needle squad, 
the candidates for United States Sena- 
tor, the United States Geological survey 
and the scores of other “causes” whic 
seek free advertising space, there would 
not be room left to comment on the 
state of the weather and call attention 
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to the new paint on Si Perkins’ old 
barn, thereby Sariving the city papers 
of their chief source of humor. 

Perhaps it is futile to point out 
the fact that the use of a dis- 
credited method of publicity ought 
to be beneath the dignity of an 
association of educators. But 
pretty nearly any practical adver- 
tising man could tell them that 
the utilitarian object would be bet- 
ter served by saving the press 
agent’s salary to buy real adver- 
tising space. 

By the way, what has happened 
to the advertising campaign of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition? 
Is it possible that anybody out 
there tis obsessed with the press- 
agent idea? 


Special How many Am- 


erican firms who 
Department are doing an 


for Export export business 
Advertising realize the ne- 
cessity of a special advertising 
department for this branch? 

Yet there is this necessity, if re- 
turns are to justify the endeavor. 

European manufacturers, the 
Germans especially, have ad- 
vanced a great deal further along 
these lines than ourselves, and 
this is without doubt one of the 
reasons for their success in the 
export field. 

Recently Printers’ INK saw a 
catalogue prepared by a German 
hardware and tool hause for its 
South American business. Not 
only were the items copiously il- 
lustrated, but the descriptive mat- 
ter was given fully in German, 
English, Spanish, Portuguese and 
French, while prices were listed in 
parallel columns in the various 
currencies, so that no matter what 
the nationality of the reader, he 
had full comparative facts and 
figures at his fingers’ ends. 

Of course, such a book is ex- 
pensive, in the first layout, but 
when one stops to consider the 
magnitude of the interests in- 
volved and the fact that compara- 
tively little other expense is in- 
curred, it surely seems as_ if 
Americans might profitably fol- 
low such a lead. 

It is not. sufficient merely to 
translate an American ad into the 
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foreign language word for word 
as is too often the case with the 
publicity prepared for export 
trade. The native idiom (in Latin 
countries especially) is vastly dif- 
ferent from our own and the ad- 
vertising material, whether dis- 
play, booklet, catalogue or folder, 
should receive careful considera- 
tion from this point of view or 
its effectiveness will be lost en- 
tirely. 

Another point which should be 
studied is the style of advertis- 
ing current in any given country. 
In some cases there will be a de- 
mand for outdoor displays, such 
as posters, etc, and newspaper 
advertising would show far less 
pulling power. It is well to study 
the desires of your customers in 
these matters and not (as is, un- 
fortunately, only too often the 
case) to prepare a quantity of 
material regardless of whether it 
can be used, by the people who 
trade with you or not. 

If would-be exporters would 
devote as much care and attention 
to their foreign advertising as 
they do to their home publicity 
we should hear less of the failure 
of the export trade as a paying 
proposition. Even in England, 
although the languages are simi- 
lar, it has been found that Ameri- 
can copy, as a rule, fails to bring 
the expected results. How much 
more so will this apply in coun- 
tries where language and customs 
alike are as far apart from our 
own as the poles themselves are 
separated. 

The rroetPhati 3 _ 
introduced in the 

Registration House and Sen- 
of ate at Washing- 

Designs ton by Repre- 
sentative Oldfield and Senator 
James, chairmen of the respective 
patent committees, which provide 
for the long-desired registration 
of designs for manufactured 
goods. Much of the credit for 
this achievement is due to the 
Federation of Trade Press Asso- 
ciations, whose committee ap- 
pointed at the annual convention 
last fall brought about a conven- 
tion of manufacturers in Novem- 
ber last, and the. establishment of 
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a National 
League. 

The bills, which are identical in 
terms, provide for the registra- 
tion and protection under the pat- 
ent laws of any original design as 
embodied in or applied to any 
manufactured product of an art 
or trade. The maximum period 
for which protection shall be 
granted is fixed at twenty years 
for thirty dollars. Shorter. terms 
are provided; ten years for ten 
dollars, and one year for a dollar, 
and the shorter terms may be ex- 
tended to the twenty-year maxi- 
mum by the payment of an addi- 
tional fee of five dollars per ex- 
tension. Several classes of com- 
modities are indicated with re- 
spect to which design patents are 
specifically recognized: Machines, 
stoves, vehicles; textiles; floor 
and wall coverings; furniture; 
type faces, electrotypes and cuts; 
clocks and jewelry; lamps; pack- 
ages; pictorial designs not subject 
to copyright; and a class of mis- 
cellaneous articles not otherwise 
specified. It is provided that no- 
tice of registration may be given 
to the public either by printing a 
notification upon the articles them- 
selves, or by attaching a tag bear- 
ing the notice. 

It is a pleasure to commend 
without qualification the spirit 
and intent of this proposed legis- 
lation. We have not studied the 
bills in detail, and are not quali- 
fied to do so from the standpoint 
of patent experts. But every ad- 
vertising man ought to welcome 
and support this latest effort to 
do away with one of the chief 
aids to substitution. It should 
tend not only to make advertising 
more efficient, but also to increase 
the volume of advertising quite 
materially. 

Opposition to the bills, we 
fancy, will be based mainly upon 
technical grounds, and upon that 
aspect of the case we are not 
qualified to speak. We do not 
imagine, however, that anyone is 
likely to oppose them because he 
pase Oh wants the right to pirate 
designs, and as general measures 
for the advancement of a sound 
business policy'in some form they 
ought to pass. 


Design Registration 
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Mr. White, the senior partner 
is away, so his stenographer 
spends her time reading and 
doing fancy work. 


Mr. Black, the junior partner, 
had only six letters to dictate, so 
his stenographer gets through 
and goes home early. 


. 


Mr. Grey, the chief correspond- 

ence clerk, dictated all morning to 

his stenographer. She transcribed 

all afternoon, and at 6 o'clock was 

_— near through. Now if 
e 


Edison Dictating Machine 


Prevent substitution, Specify “Made by Edison” 


was being used in this office, the typewriting work could be equally 
divided, all the letters would be written before closing time, nobody 
would be overworked, and no time would be wasted, for anyone can 
understand letters dictated this way as easily as a telephone conversation 
can be understood. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced design by 
a corps of experts under the personal supervision of Thomas A. Edison. It is the 
machine approved and labeled by the pa mental Laboratories, Inc., under the 
direction of the National Board yy Fire Underwriters, and the only dictating machine 
equipped with an Auto Index for conveying corrections, 
instructions, etc., to the transcriber. Its many mechanical 
and electrical advantages are explained in our booklets, 
which you should read before - Service 
everywhere, including the. principal Canadian cities. 


QO Edie, 
INCORPORATED 
211 LAKESIDE AVENUE ORANGE, N. J. 
Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Um hm Ue 
SEND IN THIS COUPON 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 211 Lakeside Aves: Orange, N. St 

Please send me your 24. -page brochure, * ypewriter and 
the Wizard,” describing how the Edison Eden Dictate Richie may be adapted 
to my werk, and your booklet on its mechanical and electrical advan! 
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Advertisers on Good Window 
Advertising 


The art and science of window adver- 
tising and the dressing of store windows 
to attract trade was the subject of three 
interesting addresses by representatives 
of Philadelphia firms at the lasunty edu- 
cation vs. of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Department of Pharmacy, 
Temple College in College Hall, Philadel- 

hia, last Thursday evening. H. Evert 
<endig, president of the association, pre- 
sided A the professional discussion was 
receded by general remarks by Dean 
pe R. Minehart, of the University De- 
partment of Pharmacy. 

The special guests of the organization 
numbered more than one hundred city 
druggists. Jerome K. Koerber, director 
of displays for Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
Philadelphia department store, spoke 
from thirty years’ experience in the art 
of mercantile and window displays and 
pointed out the direct good results from 
— windows. 

Dr. F. B. Kilmer, of New Brunswick, 
advertising director of the Johnson & 
Johnson Company, who was the leading 
factor in recent national advertising cam- 
paigns that made him known to every 
druggist in the country and who now 
edits the Red Cross Messenger, gave 
many instances of increased sales brought 
about by window displays. A series of 
pt aa mci views of model displays in 
Philadelphia drug stores was an adjunct 
of an address given by Charles C. Green. 
The elimination of mechanical contriv- 
ances from show windows and simplicity 
of display were urged by all the speak- 
ers. 


Barrett Smith in New Field 


_ Barrett Smith has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, Boston, to go 
into special advertising work for him- 
self. e will still give part of his 
time to the Stone & Webster advertis- 
ing. He plans especially. to develop the 
advertising of the larger power corpora- 
tions of the country. hile a great 
deal of advertising hes been done by 
corporations in this field, he believes that 
there are great possibilities of develop 
ment, 


Dinner of Advertising Women 


“Things That Are Hard to Advertise,” 
will be the topic for discussion at_the 
dinner, February 10, of the New York 


League of Advertising Women. “Danc- 
ing,” it is announced, will follow a plan- 
tation dinner. 


Doubleday, Page’s Coast Office 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have opened a 
Pacific Coast office. . K. Hoak, repre- 
sentative of Sunset Magazine, is in 
charge. 


William J. Crompton, of the adver- 
tising department of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, was elected presi- 
dent of the Daily Ad Men’s Club at 
the annual meeting of the Ad Men’s 
Club, on Monday, y anon 19. 


Wins 


“Scientific American” 
Judgment 


In conformity with his finding that 
the Americana Company and its co- 
defendants were indebted to Munn & 
Co., publishers of The Scientific Ameri- 
can for undelivered subscriptions to the 
Munn Company publications, reports the 
Newark, N. J., News of January 28, 
Vice-Chancellor Emery has signed a de- 
cree requiring the defendants between 
them to pay $47,513.17, with interest 
from December, 1911, the time of the 
filing of the bill. The decree puts the 
cost on the defendants, and directs them 
to pay a fee of $5,000 to Fort & Fort, 
counsel for Munn & Co. 5 

The claim for an-~- accounting was 
based on a contract under which the 
defendants published the Encyclopedia 
Americana with a certain degree of 
backing from Munn & Co., in return 
for which the defendants were to de- 
liver annually 10,000 subscriptions for 
the Munn company’s publications at the 
reduced rate of $2 each. The contract 
was made_in 1904, and in an earlier 
decision Vice-Chancellor Emery held it 
to have been abrogated in June, 1911. 

A dectee based on that finding, en- 
joining the further use by the pub- 
lishers of the dictionary of the cor- 
porate name “American Scientific Com- 
piling Department,” was appealed from 
at the time it was filed, with the result 
that the injunction was stayed, pending 
the appeal. A preliminary restraining 
order granted by the Vice-Chancellor, 
fully as broad in its scope as the in- 
junction decree, remained in force. 


Percy Joins Eaton, Crane & 
Pike Company 


Carl G. Percy, former advertising 
manager of Grosset & Dunlap, reprint 
publishers of fiction, and editor of the 
concern’s house organ, The Business 
Promoter, has joined the advertising de- 
partment of Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., 
the paper manufacturers of Pittsfield, 
Mass. Mr. Percy’s former connections 
have been as advertising manager of 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester; 
advertising manager ,of the Rochester 
Railway & Light Company, and with an 
advertising agency in Seattle, Wash. 


Parr, Sales Manager, Hart & 
Hegeman 


McKew Parr, for two years advertis- 
ing manager of the Hart & Hegeman 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed general sales 
manager of that company. Mr. Parr is 
a graduate of West Point and has been 
associated with Hart & Hegeman since 
1909 . 


New Philadelphia Agency 


The J. H. Cross Advertising Company 
has entered the advertising agency field 
in Philadelphia. J. H. Cross is presi- 
dent, D. Christman, vice-president, 
and H. J. Kane, secretary. 


. 
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Royal’s Campaign for 


New Model 


‘THE Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany evidently believes there 
is an opening for another machine 
in the typewriter market, judging 
by its energetic campaign for the 
new No. 10 model, which it has 
lately introduced. 

The new machine differs mate- 
rially in appearance from the older 
Royal pattern, and is more simi- 


Announcing the Royal Master-Model 10 


Price $100 
{la Canada $125), 


“The Typewriter of Perfect Presswork’’ 
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which is featured in the heading 
and fully amplified in the accom- 
panying text. 

The entire series are distinctly 
of the “reason-why” type, while 
the price ofthe new machine is a 
prominent feature of- each an- 
nouncement, : 

The introductory copy features 
both the new No. 10 and the origi- 
nal No. 5 machine, and, while am- 
ple space is. given to the former, 
care is also taken to point out that 
the latter is still on the market, 
and that it, too, has 
its claims for con- 
sideration. 

For the remainder 
of the series, each ad 
features some claim 
of the machine under 
a series of catchy 
headings such as “The 
Machine with a Per- 
sonality,” “The Ma- 
chine Which Need 
Not Be Traded Out,” 


"THE flawless presswork of the new Royal Master-Model 10 carries 
the high-grade business message ia a6 fine form as your thoughts 
themselves! Royal presswork reinforces the result-getting power of 
your business letters—for it adds the forceful stamp of quality to 
every letter you sign. Heretofore, you have been 
obliged to accept a standard of typewriting inferior 
to high-class printing, yet you would not accept poor 
printing. But with the new standard of ‘‘typewriter 


“Perfect Presswork,” 
etc., the entire series 
forming a _ concise 
statement of the case 
for the new type- 
writer. 


presswork”’ created by the Ro: 
longer necessary to accept 
office. 


Pick up the letters ze have signed to-day. Examine them 
the faultless presswork of 
in which find of of t typing will you send your signature to 


Bie see a sample of 


“The Type That Tells” ‘aed YOU 


Which one will ym trust to convey Ua to the world the char- 


acter of your house? 
Send for 
w Brochure. 

10-"the MACHINE WITH Ssdited ae 


Colter  Ecarvbeds's. Sratem, Coomepeliten, Meerst's, Munsey's, 
bolita: +. Basiness, and many more! “Write cow 


Get the Fac 


the *‘Royal man" and ask for « DEMONSTRATION > write as 
« 


Royal 364 Broadway, New York 


ranches and Agencies the World ever 


yal “10,”" it is no 
nferior typing in your 


ave ROYAL 
mp 


—tight now!” 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Trpewrine Building, 


It is understood 
that, in addition to the 
popular magazines, it 
is proposed to enter 
the technical field, 
using more especially 
the magazines devoted 
to business ‘efficiency 
and office equipment. 


the Royal! 


—_ for our 


» Evening Post, 


Candee, Director of 
A. N. A. M. 
A. M. Candee, adver- 


tising manager of the 
National Enameling & 





NEW FULL-PAGE MAGAZINE COPY 


lar in its details to the standard ' 
lines of other makers. 

The advertising campaign, which 
commenced with the January is- 
sues, covers the principal national 
weeklies and monthlies, with dif- 
ferent copy and layout for each 
medium, Both single pages and 
double spreads are being used, 
each piece of copy taking up one 
talking point of ‘the machine. 


Stamping Company, Mil- 

waukee, is, has been 

elected a director of the 

Association of National 
Advertisin Managers. Mr. Candee 
was elected to succeed Roy B. Simpson, 
in consequence of the latter’s resigna- 
tion as a director, due to his having 
severed his connection as advertising 
manager of Roberts, Johnson & Rand, 
St. Louis, Mo., a member of the associa- 
tion. 


M. V. Tucker has resigned as assistant 
advertising manager of The American 
Boy to join the Detroit office of the J 
Walter Thompson Company. 
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Complete File of Printers’ Ink at the Philadelphia headquarters of 
N. W. AYER & SON 
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“Our house has been a regular subscriber 
a PRINTERS’ INK from its be- 


ginning ‘a 


* * ** 

‘Your publication improves with age. 
It would seem that little news of real 
value in the advertising world escapes it. 

* * -* 

“It has been our pleasure to journey with 
you cover to cover through each and 
every number. 

* * * 
“PRINTERS’ INK’S life to us and 
to countless others, has been a life of 
practical help and usefulness.” 


—A few excerpts from the published statements of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 


Not every advertising agency or advertiser is for- — 
tunate enough to have a complete bound file of 
PRINTERS’ INK, but there is nothing to pre~ 
vent making a beginning with 1914. 


Set of 4 quarters—$8.00 postpaid. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 31st Street New York 
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Ohio Dealers to Fight 
Competition with Ads 


HIO hardware merchants are 

about to combat mail-order 
competition with the aid of news- 
paper advertising, according to a 
recent interview with James B. 
Carson, secretary of The Ohio 
Hardware Association, which ap- 
peared in the Toledo Times. 

“These big mail-order houses 
advertise, and our local hardware- 
men must advertise to compete 
with them,” Mr. Carson says. “The 
Ohio Hardware Association at its 
Toledo convention, February 24, 
25 and 26, hopes to give this mat- 
ter considerable attention. We 
plan to so strengthen our county 
organizations that hardware men 
in every section of the State will 
not only advertise the goods on 
their shelves, but will buy space 
in the newspapers to call the atten- 
tion of the residents of their com- 
munities to the folly of sending 
money to the great cities when 
they can buy goods as cheaply or 
cheaper at home, and at the same 
time keep their money within 
home circulation.” 

The Ohio Hardware Association 
comprises close to 1,000 merchants 
which means that if the contem- 
plated action takes place and 
works out well it can probably be 
adopted by a large number of as- 
sociations which are now in 
thirty-eight States and comprise 
the national association. 

Following the appearance of 
the interview with Mr. Carson in 
the Toledo newspaper, PRINTERS’ 
Inx asked Mr. Carson to give 
more details relating to the pro- 
posed local newspaper campaigns 
and he gave the following inter- 
esting reply: 

“T note what you say in regard 
to the news item in the Toledo 
Times, but I think you have put 
the wrong construction as to our 
intentions, as I am sure the Ohio 
Hardware Association does not 
intend to wage a campaign against 
any one, but it is going to wage 
one for itself. 

“We have no fight with any- 
body, and I cannot understand 
why if we ‘adopt modern ways 
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and means to take better care of 
ourselves, the same that are being 
used successfully by others, that 
the cry should go forth that a 
war of extermination is going to 
be carried on against such and 
such a party, whoever it may be. 
“There is no doubt that the 
newspapers in Ohio do more in 
molding public opinion than all 
other forces combined, and I am 
sure they will be glad to lend 
their influence'in building up their 
home communities if we will 
work hand in hand with them. 
This our merchants must do. 
“The sentiment of the hard- 
ware dealers in every State is 
about the same, and the awaken- 
ing is not confined to Ohio, nor 
are the troubles of Ohio hard- 


‘ware dealers greater than those 


of any other State, but our mer- 
chants have come to the conclu-. 
sion that one’s business should be 
treated as one’s physical self, and 
when there is trouble, the case 
should be. diagnosed and the rem- 
edy applied.” 


“Big Space” in Car Cards 


What is undoubtedly one of the first 
steps of national advertisers to achieve 
greater prominence for their single car- 
cards is evident in new street-car and 
subway advertising just issued by The 
American Tobacco Company, New York, 
in favor of Egyptienne Straights Cigar- 
ettes, retailing at ten for ten cents. 

Three cards are used to give prominence 
to one in this phase of the company’s 
publicity, a center card bearing the 
familiar copy of Egyptienne Straights 
being flanked by border cards. he 
flank cards contain striking silhouettes 
of a horse’s head, pointing toward the 
center space, with the result that thrice 
the usual amount of space is employed 
to give prominence to what the adver- 
tiser says. 


Partola Giving Stock as Bonus 


The Partola Mfg. Co. of New York, 
one of the advertisers of laxatives, has 
come out with a new offer to the drug 


gist. The company is offering’ one 
share of its stock, valued at $10, with 
every order of goods amounting to 
$53. The dealer does not have to take 
the entire amount but must take at 
least five dollars every month. For- 
merly, in order to obtain a share, the 
dealer had to buy $100 worth, 


The Peden Iron & Steel Company, of 
Houston and San Antonio, Tex., is 
using the newspapers in the South to 
popularize the “Americanax” brand of 
axes and hatchets. 
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Rate Problems of Small 
Town Dailies 


N attempt is being made to 

unite about thirty small town 
daily newspapers in Missouri for 
the purpose of standardizing ad- 
vertising rates, bettering business 
managements, and the promotion 
of more and a better class of 
foreign advertising. Several 
meetings have been held to perfect 
plans of organization. The latest 
meetings were held at St. Louis, 
January 16 and 17. At that time 
a commission of three was ap- 
pointed to outline a definite plan 
of organization which will be 
adopted at another meeting to be 
held in May. It is proposed to 
pool the circulations of the group, 
employ a foreign representative 
and inaugurate an advertising 
campaign. 

And here is where the problem 
begins, 

The thirty dailies which will be 
included in the organization have 
a combined net circulation of 
about 75,000, which ranges all the 
way from 500 for the lowest to 
about 9,000 for the largest. cir- 
culation represented at the meet- 
ing. In addition to this, almost 
all of the papers publish weeklies 
with circulations running from 
600 to 2,500. 

Is it possible to have a flat rate 
to cover these dailies and week- 
lies? If so what should it be? 

The rates now received for 
foreign advertising are just a lit- 
tle bit more unsettled than freight 
rates were a few years ago be- 
fore the Government said it was 
illegal to buy “from the inside.” 

The same thing was shown in 
the recently published “Gilt Edge 
List” of newspapers where rates 
for 1,700 circulation varied all 
the way from six cents an inch 
to fifty cents. 

It was shown at the meeting 
at St. Louis that there is no such 
thing as an average advertising 
rate for 500 circulation, 1,000 cir- 
culation, 1,500 circulation or 2,500 
circulation, for in some cases the 
2,500 man was getting less than 
the publisher with half that 
amount. In short it was shown 
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that the average running from 
three to five cents an inch for 
each thousand circulation for. 
papers of large circulation cer- 
tainly does not hold good for the 
small daily published in a city 
of less. than 15,000 population. 
Furthermore it can’t hold good 
in the small daily where the cost 
of production of an inch of adver- 
tising has been pretty well estab- 
lished at about five cents an. inch. 
The plan that will be adopted 

will probably establish a flat rate 
for circulations ranging from 500 
to 1,000, 1,000 to 1,500, 1,500 to 
2,000 and so on, which seems the 
only way out of it. And here is 
where the commission desires in- 
formation from national adver- 
tisers and agencies. What should 
these rates be? 


A. N. A. M. Membership 
Changes 


The following concerns have become 
members of the Association of National 
Advertising Managers: General — Fire 
Extinguisher Company, Providence, R. 
I., represented by Henry A. Carpenter, 
manager, publicity and promotion; The 
Stenotype Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
represented by . J. Roth, manager, 
advertising department; Bigelow Carpet 
Company, Lowell, Mass., and Clinton 
Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, Mass., 
both represented by E. B. Fraser, ad- 
vertising manager, 93 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

The following changes have occurred 
in’ membership representation: 

Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, 
Mich., now represented by Lee Ander- 
son, advertising manager, vice H. W. 
Ford, secretary and assistant general 
manager, now president, Saxon Motor 
Company, Detroit; General Roofing 
Manufacturing Company, East St. Louis, 
Ill., now represented by Walter C. 
Garwick, advertising manager; Na- 
tional Oats Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
now represented by John C. Reid, vice- 
president; M. Rumely Company, La- 
porte, Ind., now represented by J. B. 
Benson, advertising manager, vice L. W. 
Ellis; The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, now represented by 
C. M. Lemperly, vice Clyde E. Horton. 


Lyon Planning to Introduce 


Dental Cream 

I. W. Lyon & Sons, New York, will 
shortly put a dental cream on the 
market, in 10 and 25 cent sizes. The 
method of introduction has not yet 
been decided upon, although it is un- 
derstood that there will be no national 
advertising until considerable work on 
dealers has been done. I. W. Lyon & 
Sons are alone among the advertisers 
, dentifrices in featuring only a pow- 
er. 
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Urges Higher Prices for 
“Novelty” Brands 


OME of the advanced think- 

ers in the collar industry be- 
lieve that the retailer has a 
splendid opportunity to educate 
consumers to buy collars at a 
higher price than two for a quar- 
ter, says Men’s Wear. The main 
argument in favor of advanced 
prices is that the novelties that 
have been introduced can be sold 
at 20 cents or three for 50 cents. 
In the last few years many me- 
chanical improvements have been 
patented by various collar houses, 
which have somewhat increased 
the cost of production. Further- 
more, many different fabrics have 
been introduced that have become 
very popular, and in introducing 
piques, satin stripes, etc., the man- 
ufacturers have found that there 
is a much larger field for these 
fancy fabrics, provided the retailer 
can secure a better price. The 
makers believe that the retailer 
can create a better demand for 
collars to retail at three for 50 
cents and up. One concern in 
Troy has produced a collar which 
will sell at $6 a dozen, and which, 
retailing at 75 cents, has sold in 
large quantities. This seems to 
rest entirely with the retailer, and 
the manufacturers state that the 
retailers who have appealed to the 
customer on the basis of style 
have been unusually successful in 
securing better prices and better 
profits. 

Manufacturers have introduced 
new machinery in order to reduce 
the cost of manufacturing collars, 
but so far have not been able to 
cut the cost sufficiently to offset 
the advanced expense of selling. 
The traveling expenses of sales- 
men have increased very mate- 
rially in the last few years, and it 
is the consensus of opinion that 
the time is not far distant when 
it will be necessary to break away 
from the two for 25 cents stand- 
ard. The prices of fabrics which 
enter into the construction of the 
collar have been forced to a point 
where they encroach upon the 
profits of the collar manufacturer, 
who either has to substitute a 
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fabric of inferior quality or ad- 
vance the wholesale price. 

Manufacturers have in the last 
two or three years been studying 
how to eliminate gratuities, such 
as brass signs and store improve- 
ments, and even putting in new 
store fronts for retailers. Some 
retailers have played one manu- 
facturer against another in an ef- 
fort to secure these premiums on 
their trade, and as a result a gen- 
eral reaction is setting in. It is a 
known fact that one prominent 
Troy house, with the starting of 
the new year, absolutely - refuse 
to secure new trade on any basis 
other than quality; in fact, many 
other houses are seriously consid- 
ering the elimination of gratuities 
owing to the increased cost in the 
production of collars. It has been 
pointed out that, although the 
manufacturers are largely to 
blame for the abuses that exist in 
the trade to-day, they are quietly 
working to eliminate the trouble 
that has been occasioned by this 
practice, which naturally adds to 
the cost of collars. 


Grocer on High Cost of Living 


In Youngstown, Ohio, lives a grocer 


with a personality. e is an advertis- 
ing grocer, who writes his own adver- 
tisements, and some of them are unique. 
Here is a recent one: 

“Some of you people give me a pain 
about the high cost of living. ou 
don’t know any more about it than my 
kid, 9 months old. All she knows is 
to throw my watch on the floor, pull my 
hair, coax me for pennies to buy can- 
dy. I have the most up-to-date poultry 
farm in the country. have the best- 
laying strain of hens in the country. I 
employ the best men that money can 
hire. It costs me nearly $2 a dozen tc 
roduce fresh eggs at the present time. 

charge you about one-fourth of that 
amount, yet you say I am robbing you. 
I’m selling you strictly fancy Florida 
oranges at 15 cents and 20 cents a 
dozen. The poor farmer that raised 
them, after paying for the picking and 
packing, gets about 10 cents a box. The 
railroad company gets the balance. 
You rush over to the Opera House, 
pay $2 for a seat to see some chickens 
and old hens show their legs and shapes. 
That is all right. You rush down to 
the millinery store, pay about $20 for 
a hat, the first cost of which is about 
$3; that’s all right; you get a swell hat. 
You pay $50 for a chiffon dress, noth- 
ing to it. I can put it in my overcoat 
conn, but. it’s the style. it’s all) right. 
ut when it comes to something \to eat 
—you have a fit. Take my advice, take 
care of your stomach.” 
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What the Farm Press 
Will Show at Toronto 


RVIN F. PASCHALL, of The 

Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 
chairman of the committee which 
has in charge the arrangement of 
an exhibit for the agricultural 
press, at the Toronto convention, 
which will measure up in all re- 
spects to the exhibit at Baltimore 
last year, has just announced the 
plans for the exhibit at Toronto. 

“The 1914 agricultural exhibit,” 
says Mr. Paschall, “has already 
been passed on by the general ex- 
hibit committee, and is thought to 
be a fine, constructive display, 
bound to help all farm papers. 

“In the center of the exhibit 
will be contrasted what the farmer 
buys and what is advertised to 
him, with the suggestion that there 
are especially good opportunities 
open for manufacturers of shoes, 
stockings, men’s suits and over- 
coats, blankets, furniture, type- 
writers, fountain pens, tooth- 
brushes, varnishes, lubricating 
oils, soaps and toilet preparations, 
etc. 

“On one side two methods of 
buying will be illustrated: mail- 
order, by a graphic story of a 
small advertisement; and _local- 
store, by a chart showing exactly 
what happens from the time the 
manufacturer begins to advertise 
until the dealer makes a sale. 

“On the other side is to be a 
graphic comparison of present- 
day markets. For instance, a big 
rubber boot will show the trade 
in the country, while a tiny boot 
will illustrate the relatively small 
possibilities of selling rubber 
boots to city men and women. 

“Then there will be a represen- 
tation of the opportunities open 
to those who seek farm trade. 

“In another portion of the ex- 
hibit will be shown the relative 
amounts of ready money each 
class of people has—a showing 
which it is said greatly favors the 
farmer, 

“In the middle of the exhibit 
will be built a model farm—show- 
ing house, barn, garage, corn-crib, 
silo, wagon-house, dairy, pig-pen, 
chicken-house, etc.” 


“Confined Line” Plan for 
Gunst Cigars 


_The “confined line” plan of merchan- 
dising, expanded to involve the manufac- 
turer's aid in advertising and helping 
the distribution of the retailer, has been 
taken up by M. A. Gunst & Co., cigar 
and tobacco manufacturers, importers, 
wholesalers and retailers, whose proper- 
ties extend from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. In the Northwest the Gunst in- 
terests are making special play upon 
confining their line to such an extent 
that wherever they cannot directly con- 
nect w:th an established retailer who is 
willing to feature their goods, they 
select a man well grounded in the local 
trade and put him in charge of his own 
store with Gunst goods as a leader. 

In Oregon the plan has been pushed 
hardest during the past fortnight, with 
the result that connections have been 
made by M. A. Gunst & Co. with retail- 
ers in Corvallis, Eugene, La Grande 
and Roseburg, with more to come in 
Salem and Albany. Connection with 
an established retailer is preferred by 
the company, which is following its plan 
with an ener seldom, if ever before, 
practised by the tobacco trade, although 
the idea has worked out successfully in 
other fields. 


Peerless’ Bonus Offer to 
Chauffeurs 


The belief that the man at the steer- 
ing-wheel is capable of making or mar- 
ring the owner’s opinion of an automo- 
bile, particularly of a high-class, heavy 
car, which practically necessitates the 
employment of a chauffeur, has caused 
the Peerless Motor Car Company to in- 
augurate as a feature of its advertisin 
and selling plan in New York an 
other cities a compensation-to-drivers 
pian. Providing that the purchaser is 
willing, the company will hereafter give 
to the chauffeur of every new car sold 
through its New York branch a bo- 
nus of $10 a month for every one of 
the first 12 months during which the 
car gives absolutely satisfactory service 
to its owner. During this period the 
car must not be laid up for repairs or 
readjustments, except in so far as 
these are not the driver’s fault. The 
plan is believed to be capable of mak- 
ing the chauffeur as interested as the 
owner in the efficient and economical 
upkeep of the machine. 


A. D. S. Putting Out Two 
New Brands 


The American Druggists’ Syndicate, 
known as the A $., launched two 
new products during the recent dru 
and chemical exhibition at New Yor! 
City. These two products are known 
as Vogue Candy and Vogue Perfume. 
Girls wearing blue silk sashes bearing 
the inscription “Vogue” in gold letters 
circulated through the crowd, spraying 
the perfume through atomizers. 

The Vogue candies will sell for from 
60 cents to one dollar per pound. 
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Use of Copyrighted 
Matter in Ads 


N a decision handed down at 

New Orleans on January 22, 
Judge Foster, of the United States 
District Court, decided that por- 
tions of the text appropriated from 
the contents of a copyrighted book 
and reprinted as dealer helps 
did not necessarily infringe on the 
copyright of the book. 

The case of which the decision 
was the outcome was that of 
Stone & McCarrick, Inc., vs. The 
Dugan Piano Company. 

In the original bill the com- 
plainant alleged that it had pub- 
lished and copyrighted a book en- 
titled “Manual of Instruction in 
the Use of Stone & McCarrick 
System of Salesmanship.” It was 
also alleged that the book was 
specially intended for the use of 
its subscribers and was printed in 
such form as to be adapted for 
use as copy for advertisements in 
newspapers, magazines, etc., and 
that the Dugan Company and its 
officers had infringed the copy- 
right of the book by publishing 
substantial parts of. the copy- 
righted work as advertisements of 
the wares offered for sale by the 
said company. ee 

In an account of the termination 
of the case the New Orleans 
Picayune of January 23 said: 

The defendants moved to dismiss the 
bill on the grounds that advertisements 
are not copyrightable and hence adver- 
tising copy is not copyrightable and that 
the copyright of a textbook or manual 
of instruction of a useful art, science or 
system does not confer upon the pro- 
prietor of the copyright the exclusive 
right to make use of the art, science 
or syStem explained in it. 

The decision of the court, which will 
no doubt have a far-reaching effect on 
the right of merchants to insert adver- 
tisements designed and originated ' by 
others, is as follows: 

“As to whether advertisements we | 
be copyrighted, there are cases bot 
ways, but conceding, for the sake of 
argument, that advertisements in the 
forms copyrighted by the complainant 
would possess sufficient artistic and 
literary merit to be the subject of copy- 
right, it seems to me that the second 
ground of objection is destructive of 
complainant’s case, 

“Complainant has copyrighted a book 
and not an advertisement. Defendants 
have published an advertisement and 
not a book. The book is in the nature 
of a manual of instruction and is de- 
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signed to teach piano dealers how to 
attractively advertise their wares, and 
contains forms, or models, or diagrams 
of advertisements, just as we may choose 
to term them. 

“If complainant had published or 
copyrighted a manual of instructions 
designed to teach a piano maker how to 
build the instruments any person would 
be entitled to follow the instructions 
and diagrams to construct a piano. I 
can see no distinction between a sys- 
tem of instruction as to how to make 
a piano and a system of instruction as 
to how to draw an advertisement. The 
copyright of the book did not prevent 
the genéral public from making use of 
the book for the purpose for which it 
was designed, notwithstanding such use 
results in the publication of a part of 
the book in the form of an advertise- 
ment. In my opinion tne case is on all- 
fours with the decision in Baker vs. 
Seldon, 101 U. S. 99. The motion to 
dismiss will be sustained.” 


Trade Paper Ads to Defeat 
Pure Fabric Bill 


The Monsaur Mfg. Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., recently took two pages in 
a trade journal to state its opposition 
to the Pure Fabric and Leather bill, H. 
R. 10,080, introduced by Representative 
Lindquist. 

The ad, which was headed “A Bill 
to Increase the Cost of Shoes,” had for 
its object the influencing of retailers as 
can be seen by the last paragraph of 
the text which was as fo:lows: 

“There is especially great danger in 
the enactment of the proposed pure 
shoe legislation to the small dealer. It 
is he who should inform himself regard- 
ing the pernicious features of the pro- 
posed legislation and use his influence in 
protest where it will do the most good 
and he should do it now.” 


How Kolynos Delivers the 
Sample 
The ve bee Company, at the recent 


drug and chemical show in New York dis- 
tributed over 35,000 sample tubes of its 
dental cream and 20 gross of the regular 
size tubes to the visiting public. 

Before the sample was handed out, 
a short talk on the scientific value of 
Kolynos on the mouth and teeth was 
delivered by a Kolynos representative. 
To those who displayed a further in- 
terest, the germicidal value of Kolynos 
was explained by charts showing the 
effect of Kolynos on germs breeding in 
the mouth. 

The chemist of the company was also 
present to explain the process of manu- 
facturing Kolynos, 


New Jaeger Products 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen Sys- 
tem Company, New York, which makes 
the advertised line of Jaeger under- 
wear, has opened a tailoring department 
for making automobile and _ steamer 
coats. The new products have not been 
advertised as yet. 
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Data on Cities and Papers 
Requested by Ad Men 


FEW enterprising advertis- 

ing managers are endeavoring 
to bring their information on 
local merchandising conditions, 
newspaper advertising rates and 
circulation up to date by sending 
out blanks containing the follow- 
ing question : 

For Merchandising Information 

City. | 

Population. a 

Number of families. : . 

Number of English speaking families. 

Number of foreign families. : ‘ 

Name of principal foreign nationali- 
ties. 

Trading population of city and its 
trade territory. 

Per capita wealth. } 

Principal industries in city. _ 

Main industries in surrounding trade 
territory. : : 

fresher of stores in following lines: 
department stores, dry goods, clothing, 
furniture, hardware, grocery, shoes, 
women’s furnishings, drugs. _ 

Number of jobbers in city in follow- 
ing lines: dry goods, drug, hardware, 
grocery, principal English newspapers; 
name of paper, when issued, daily 
circulation, Sunday circulation. Prin- 
cipal foreign-papers. 

This general information is 
written on one sheet, which is 
made of a size to fit in a loose- 
leaf book 8x12. 

Another blank sheet is sent out 
with this, requesting specific in- 
formation concerning the news- 
papers. 

Paper. : 

Who are the publishers? 

Who has controlling interest? 

What other publications by the pub- 
Iishers? 

Advertising manager. 

Representatives. 

Age of paper. 

Political policy. } 

Sensational or conservative. 

Ruling on medical advertising. 

Source of telegraphic news. 

What guaranty of truth of 
news? y ‘ 

Average columns of want ads daily 
and Sunday. : ? : 

What trade co-operative service will 
you give? : 

How issued—week days, morning or 
evening? 

Gross circulation—daily—Sunday, 

Net guaranteed circulation—daily— 
Sunday. 

Zone 
states. 

City circulation Sunday. 

Out of city circulation Sunday. 

City circulation daily. : 

Home delivered circulation daily. 

Rural route circulation daily. 

Average number pages in week-day 
edition. 


local 


of principal circulation—list 
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Average number pages in Sunday 
edition. 

Number of columns to page. 

Column width—column height. 

Agency commission. ~ 

Cash discount. 

Local rate higher or 
foreign rate 

Classes of advertising having special 
rates. 

Display rate one insertion per line. 
‘ For maximum number insertions per 
ine. , 

Minimum and maximum rates; open 
space yearly contract rates. 

Name best days for publicity adver- 
tising. 


lower than 


Massachusetts “Tech.” to In- 
vestigate Macy’s 


It is announced that the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which has made 
an extensive study ot trucking problems 
in Boston, will soon undertake an ex- 
haustive study of the department store 
delivery methods of R. H. Macy & Co., 
the New York department store. 

The Macy company uses about 400 
vehicles, horse-drawn, gasoline and clec- 
tric, in its delivery service, which is said 
to cost more than $1,000,000 a year. 

According to present plans, the Massa- 
chusetts institute will send a special staff 
of three research assistants to New Yurk, 
where they will endeavor to determine 
the character of deliveries, zones, dis- 
tances, speeds, loadings, running and 
standing times of wagons, automohiles, 
etc. 


Ordered His Will Advertised 
in New York Papers 


Harry M. Gescheidt, a former mem- 
ber of Tammany Hall, and for many 
ner a prominent member of the New 

ork bar, died on January 12. In his 
will Mr. Gescheidt had several pecui- 
iar provisions. he one most prom- 
inently featured is that which provides 
for a “bread line” and gives $150,000 
for the purpose, 

Another interesting provision is that 
an exact copy of the will should appear 
as advertising matter for six successive 
weeks in the Brooklyn Eagle, Staats- 
Zeitung, American an orld, 

The advertising was directed to take 
place before the will was probated. 


‘Printers’ Ink” Trip with a 
Governor in China 


Sautt Sre. Martz, Micu., 
January 2, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 
Please send me a sample copy of 


Printers’ Ink. I-am considering sub- 
scribing for your publication. 

have .just received a letter from 
my father, former Governor Chase S. 
Osborn, of Michigan. He writes me 
that he read Printers’ Inx sailing up 
the Gulf of Siam from Singapore to 
Bankok. He says that he got more 
good from Printers’ Inx probably than 
from any other, one source. 

Gro, O. Ossorn. 








The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


66 YOPY is but a small part 

: of advertising.” Thus be- 
gins a booklet dealing with a 
study course in advertising. It 
is perfectly true that copy is 
usually but a part of advertis- 
ing, but it is going too far to 
put it down as a small part. 
Copy is the appeal, the medium 
or. mouthpiece through which 
the advertiser’s message is made 
known to the trade or the con- 
sumer. So much depends, at the 
last, on the skilful manner of 
conveying this message, that copy 
cannot be fairly put down as being 
something of minor importance. 
In retail merchandising copy comes 
pretty near to being the whole 
of advertising, for the advertiser 
has only a few mediums or meth- 
ods to choose from. And mail- 
order success hinges on the 
strength of the copy. The pen- 
dulum has swung far in the di- 
rection of emphasizing analyses 
and plans as prerequisites to good 
advertising, but the Schoolmaster 
believes that there is now a grow- 
ing appreciation of the importance 
of copy and particularly of the 
earnest, individual kind of <opy. 

* * * 

Doesn’t it make you smile to 
read the syndicate advertisements 
—the stuff that is written by some 
one sitting up on the tenth floor 
of an office building with the idea 
of having it used by fifty or more 
stores or business concerns that 
the writer has not seen or made 
any study of? Take syndicate 
copy for shoe-stores, for exam- 
ple; the Schoolmaster has such 
an advertisement before him. 
There are just a few oily phrases 
about “our taste, our quality, our 
prices”—nothing definite, nothing 
individual, for the assertions must 
fit the Blank brand of shoes as 
well as the Blink brand, must 
advertise the Jones store as well 
as the stores of Smith, Brown 
and all the rest. Syndicate copy 
is undoubtedly better than some 
of the so-called advertising that 
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has been run by people who don’t 
know the first thing about ad- 
vertising, but copy written for a 
score or: a hundred different 
stores or firms (that the writer 
knows nothing about) can never 
have the point and ring that all 
copy ought to have. 

* * & 

It’s odd how men who are 
shrewd in business matters of- 
ten lose sight of fundamental 
things in arranging for advertis- 
ing. A director of a corporation 
was arguing for certain local ad- 
vertising in a medium that ap- 
pealed to the general public. He 
thought that this advertising 
would get everybody in his city 
familiar with the name of the 
product that the corporation sold. 

hen he was asked what pro- 
portion of the local general pub- 
lic were possible users of the prod- 
uct, he looked blank and admitted 
that he hadn’t thought about the 
fact that perhaps less than one 
per cent were people that would 
even be in a position to buy the 
corporation’s products. 

* * 


“I congratulate you,” wrote an 
advertising manager to a farm 
magazine publisher recently, “on 
being one of just two men who, 
during the last six months have, 
when soliciting our advertising, 
troubled yourself to inquire 
whether we had distribution in 
your territory or were in a posi- 
tion to get it.” 

This advertising manager, by the 
way, says that at least half of 
the written and printed solicita- 
tion that comes in his daily mail is 
aimless and a pure waste of time 
and money. There can be no 
criticism of publishers for desiring 
advertising patronage, but solici- 
tations would receive a great deal 
more attention if there were more 
apparent consideration of the ad- 
vertiser’s problem. 

* 


As long as human nature is as 
it is today, we will buy the things 
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@ The Porter Service is not limited 

v to any one class; it meets the exacting 

Za) Premium needs of manufacturer, job- 

ber or retailer, of sales- 

men, publishers and 

wholesalers, equally well. 

Any premium token can 

be used—coupon, label, 

check, bottle cap—the 

Service operates equally well with all. Don’t imagine 

- - is something peculiar about your business 
that the 


Porter Premium Service 


cannot meet. Tell us about your business and we'll 
tell you just how our Service can be adapted to it as 
a means of increasing sales. The Porter Service 
calls for no initial investment in premiums; it does not 
charge you for unredeemed stamps or coupons; it 
provides a complete Premium Department for you 
without your having to pay for storage of premiums 
or wages to men to look after it. We do all that, 
you merely pay us for goods when shipped. 

@Articles are shipped by us direct to your customers upon 
receipt of order—one at a time or in quantities, as required. 
@Don’t plunge into premium giving without 
finding out all about the money saving advan- 
tages of the Porter Premium Service. Write us 


The John Newton Porter Co. 


253 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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No, 20 


and enterprises. This means a resident- 


lars are invested in Eliza- 


‘population of many rich people and tens | 


of thousands of well-paid skilled work- 
ers. Elizabeth is. a good city in which 
to market your wares. 


vertising and Gilt Edge List. 


Elizaheth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 


F. R. NORTHRUP, Special Representative 
225 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. Advertising tldg., Chicago, I. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Our st circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 86c. 














Twenty-seven million J 


beth in various industries | 


| latter, 


that we are familiar with, or 
think we are familiar with, in 
preference to the goods that we 
know nothing of. An advertis- 
ing man, familiar with the “inside 
of the game,” was buying a pair 
of skates for a boy. He asked 
for and preferred Barney & Berry 
or Winslow. A skate made by 


| the B—— Hardware Company 
Member A. N. P. A. Bureau of Ad- | 


was offered. It looked just like 
the others and it may have been 
every whit as good, but it was a 
stranger to the customer. He 


preferred the well-known brands. 


And so it will always be. 
*x* * * 
A group of advertising men 


| were chatting at the lunch-table. 


“Why don’t you call on me any 
more?” asked the advertising 
manager from out of town of the 
solicitor who happened to be'in 
the lobby when the party arrived. 

“Hope deferred,” answered the 
“maketh the ‘heart sick. 
You’re too close a buyer of 
space.” 

“I solemnly assure you,” said 
the advertising manager, “that I 
never ‘broke’ the rate of a one- 
price publication in my _ life,”— 
which remark necessitated an im- 
mediate addition to the supply of 
table glassware. 


Additions to “Post” Magazine’s 
Staff 


Joseph H. Gallagher, formerly with 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, has 


| been appointed advertising manager of 


the weekly magazine section of the New 
York Evening Post. , 

S. V. Hopkins, recently with the Met- 
ropolitan Magazine. at gy, the mag- 
azine advertising staff of the Post. 
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Classified Advertisements 











ADVERTISING AGENTS 


_nene FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of hinery and 1 





An advertising solicitor wanted 
for contract work on a small city daily. Pleas- 
ant, permanent position for a man of ability. 
Address Box Z-513, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Advertising Man 
There is .a position open in advertising depart- 
ment of large New England manufacturing com- 
pahy. Man must have had mechanical engi- 
neering training. Address KR. L. DOUGLASs, 





Boston Press Club, Boston, Mass. 





PP 





Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 








BILLPOSTING 


¢aSheet Posts R.I. 











BOUND VOLUMES 


Bound Volumes Wanted 


We are willing to pay a fair price for a bound or 
loose copy, set of 1912 and 1913 PRINTERS’ 
INK. State price. The Pompeian Co., Box 
844, Washington, D. C. 











COPY WRITERS 





Advertising Manager 
Wanted 


For chain of retail stores. Good opportunity 
for experienced advertising man, but he must 
be willing to start small until he can ‘‘show.” 
Address, giving full detail, naming salary, Box 
526-Z, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation Manager Wanted 
Permanent position old daily and Sunday morn- 
ing paper just reduced to one cent in large city 
in Ohio, Want man who knows business. Must 
be a worker. No premiums or contests. Would 

ider man now i circulation manager 
who is capable. Write giving full experience 
and salary wanted. EDWARD S. CONE, 
Brunswick Building, New York City. 


Technically Trained Copy- 
Writer Wanted 


A large publishing company of New York wants 
a copy-writer for its Service Department. He 
must be a young man (Christian); he must have 
had some technical training; he must be able to 
meet men and leave a good impression. His 
letter af application will determine whether he 
can write the copy that “gets across."" Send 
samples of work and references. This position 
means permanency and promotion. PUBLISHER, 
Box §17-Z, care of Printers’ Ink. 














QVANTED — Experienced Sales Correspond- 
ent, not over 30, single, tall, clean cut and 
well educated. Our product a staple specialty 
sold to manufacturers and shippers in all lines. 
Must be capable of acquiring mass of details in 
connection with estimates and orders. Corres- 

with S, prospective customers 





ETTERS, booklets, etc., that bring results — 

that's the kind we write. Forceful, effective 

work. Low Rates. Send requirements, AD. 
WIDDER, 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





CAMPBELL MULTIPRESS in perfect order, 

' 4,6and 8 page, capacity 5000 per hour. Bar- 
gain price and easy terms to quick purchaser. 
MARCIL TRUST CO., Limited, 180 St. James 
Street, Montreal. 





OOD GROWING WEEKLY. Circulation 

1300. Well equipped plant in town of 4000. 
A good chance for hustler. Price $1500. Ad- 
dress Box Y-492, care of Printers’ Ink, 








HELP WANTED 


IRST-CLASS Advertising Solicitor get in 
touch with The Parsons-Powers Advertising 
Company, Hartman Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
Manag ‘or Columbus Chamber of Commerce 
edition The Columbus Evening Dispatch. Giit- 
edged proposition. Advise quick. References, 











and salesmen. Requires hard work, close 
application and more than ordinary ability. 
Promotion later tu travelling position. ‘Ihe 
opportunity is here, the future depends on you. 
Location, Indiana. State age, weight, height, 
nationality, extent of education, salary expected, 
previous positions filled, nature of work, names 
of employers, reason for seeking change, present 
salary and references, Confidence respected. 
Address Box 528-Z, care of Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





OWNSEN D'S Superior Gummed Labels. 

3000, 75c. Send for catalog. Agents wanted. 
Townsend's Advertising Printing — booklets, 
folders, mailing cards— for live advertising. 
Write us. George Townsend Company, Dept. 
A., 146 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Young Woman Copy Writer 
Good correspondent, stenographer, four years’ 
advertising experience and study, wants better 
position. Try me on your work. C, B. WooL- 
worTH, 186 Park Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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EDUCATED YOUNG MAN with excellent 
business training in office detail, and a 
student in Advertising at N.Y. University, seeks 
advertising connection with a future. Highly 
recommended. Box Y-494, care Printers’ Ink. 


HAVE A MESSAGE FOR THE AGENCY 

or firm wanting its printing bought right 
and to look right. Can manage private printing 
plant. Write. Address,‘ BUYER,” Box 621-2, 
care of Printers’. Ink. 
Advertising Writer and Editorial Assistant 
Young American, 24, excellent education, wishes 
beginning with publication offering future. 
Moderate salary to start. Box Z-522, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


IRCULATION’‘or BUSINESS MANAGER. 
Posiuon wanted by thoroughly competent 
man, nine years circulation manager in cities 
of 100,000 to 650,000. Excellent references. 
RAY WILLIAMS, 82 Alexander Street, 
Newark, N. J. 











I Want a Job Where 
I Can Grow 


I am a well-educated, ambitious young man, 
23 years old. Writer of forceful copy with orig- 
tnal punch; make attractive layouts; understand 
printing and engraving methods; good corre- 
spondent. Salary at start secondary considera- 
tion, Address Box Z-529, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Chicago Solicitor 


14 years in the territory; can give exceptional 
service part of. his time; has established office; 
represents the best weekly trade paper in its 
line; can give a publisher who wants his mag- 
azine, farm paper or mail-order accounts taken 
care of among agencies, excellent service. 
Would like to correspond with a_ publisher 
whose apes are high for this kind of work. 
Box 512-Z, care of Printers’ Ink. 








ARE YOU BUYING YOUR ADVER- 
TISING MATTER EFFICIENTLY? 
A Purchasing Agent of wide experience in 
printed matter, good correspondent, tactful, 
energetic executive, will consider opening with 
future. Salary $2600. Loyal. Box Z-523, care of 

Printers’ Ink. 


CLEAN CUT, well educated young man is 
out to better himself. Two years writing 
retail copy and soliciting accounts for a news- 
paper. Two years’ agency experience. Valu- 
able experience in launching campaigns, follow- 
up methods and booklets. Good correspondent. 
Box §30-Z, care of Printers’ Ink. 


IRCULATION MANAGER: ‘To get “under 

the hide” of real business men for subscrip- 
tions to trade journals is my pleasure. Ex- 
perience covers wide range of business. Will 
leave New York February 9h for Cleveland 
and Chicago. Road or office work considered. 
Address Box 416-Z, care of Printers’ Ink, New 
York City. 


New York Position 
Wanted 











Aggressive, practical ad man, 24, two years’ 
newspaper experience with a record that prom- 
ises well for his future, desires to make himself 
necessary to a firm that offers real possibilities. 
Box 624-Z, care of Printers’ Ink. 


College Graduate 


24 years of age, experienced in writing ads, 
circulars, circular letters, etc., wants position 
as assistant to advertising manager of a grow- 
ing concern. Initiative, persistence, ability. 
Salary of secondary importance. Specimens of 
work submitted. Box Z-315, care Printers’ Ink. 


WOMAN COPY 
WRITER 


Never took an I. C. S. course. Never refer to 
myself as a “‘nustler.”” But when it comes to 
COPY, I Qualify every time. New York posi- 
tion preferred. Experienced. Box Z-520, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Advertising Manager 


Young man, 21, with four years’ experience in 
the advertising business ; some copy and letter 
writing experience ; accurate proof reader; be- 
lieves he can make himself valuable to a national 
advertising manager. Immediate salary no 
object. Box Z-625, care of Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Manager 


Three years as copy writer for publication, 
two years in present position with agency. 
Have entire charge of eight accounts, ana- 
lyzed their markets, planned their cam- 
paigns, prepared copy, etc. Have written 
advertising for about fifty concerns. Knowl- 
edge of printing, engraving, illustrating, 
etc., is thorough. ould like to locate 
with responsible company that I may con- 
fine my efforts to a single business. Age 29. 
For full particulars, please address Box 
614-Z, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Business Manager 


If your paper needs an aggressive, progressive, 
energetic, wide-awake manager, capable of 
keeping down expenses and increasing the rev- 
enue both from circulation and advertising, I 
will soon be open for a proposition, Have fad 
25 years’ continual experience (advertising man- 
ager, circulation and business manager, under- 
stand books and late systems) on small, medium 
and large daily papers. I have splendid health, 
plenty of common sense, judgment, modern 
ideas and know how to get paying business. 
Prefer city of 20,000 to 60,000 west of Mississippi, 
particularly California Coast. References ex- 
changed. Address WILLIAM GEORGE, lll 
West Ocean Ave., Long Beach, California. 


Am I Your Man? 


I want toconnect with an advertising agency 
or department that offers read service. 
Briefly, specifications are: 26 years old; sin- 
gle; 4 years’ advertising experience; college 
graduate; special courses in advertising. 
Have written, planned and laid out copy from 
car cards to follow-up systems. I understand 
modern principles of merchandising; how to 
create publicity; promote sales; have high 
ideals and sound theories of service. 

A former employer states, ‘I can heartily 
recommend his earnestness and ability." 


If you are on the alert for a live young man, 
address Box Z-627, care of Printers’ Ink. 





























PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Truth, Convincingly Told 


sells more goods, and sells them better, than 
hyperbole. I can convince you, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, that Iam a Master of Convincing Ad- 
vertising. Box Y-401, care Printers’ Ink, 





[% order to effect a quick sale, owner will sell 
his special financial monthly for 10,000. 
Gross business averages over $20,000 for five 


years with corresponding profits. Should be 
st in Middle West or West. Harris- 
IBBLE COMPANY, 71 West 28rd St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











for one year. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Average for 1912, 


Ledger, 
26,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1913. 
Daily average circulation 6,410. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ribune. D’y & S'y av.'12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1913 (sworn) 19,286 daily, 2c. ; ree 630, 5c. 


Waterbury, d by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8, tee: Sendéy' 8,632. 


Rebuhld, 





ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,591. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


: chi Rr * ag 
1911, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. Largest 
Sunday west of New York. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Dec. 
1913, 18,281. "Best in Northern Indiana. 





IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; Sunday, 10,518. ‘All paid in advance. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average Dec. '13, 60,000; Sunday, 48,000. 
lowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Washington, Zve. Yournai. Only daily in 
county. 1,976 suoscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Svexing Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,281. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. : 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49.632 : » 4 “3 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, Jtem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U. S. 
P.O. d’y & Sun. Apr. 1 to Sept. 31, net cir. 68,901. 





MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10,810, 


Portland, Avensng Express. Net average tor 
1913, daily 19,687. Sunaay Telegram, 18.003, 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
80,048. For Dec., 1913, 176,494 
dy.; 59,097 Sun. 

The apsoiutecorrectness of the 
GVAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
ve Ny the Mews is guaranteed by the 
EE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PW KKK K 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. 
Advertising Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,460 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. ‘whey are not selected from any 
—— month, but comprise the totais from 

January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 


KK WW He We 


Boston, Bvening Transcrigt (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 


Lynn, Avening ltem. Daily sworn av. 1911, 
16.987; 1912, 18,888; 1913, 16,878. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughiy. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
‘12, 20,367. ‘I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,231 
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MINNESOTA 

The apsoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stoce & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically connned to the iar- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 

Minneapolis. ‘arm, Stoce ana Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 105,260. 


UA 
at TR: 
aay 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1912, daily 7ridune, 100,134; Sun- 
day 7ribuue, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationa: Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,488 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1913, to Dec. 31, 1913, 11,010. 
Camden, /ost- Telegram. 11, 292 daily average 
1913. Camden's oldest daily. 
Trenton, Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"10, 19,288; ’11, 20,116 '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


ffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 


UA 
oO 
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Bu 
99,692; daiiy, 64.496: Hxouirer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Zvening News. 
months, 1913, 103,216. 
aa ag 


Daily average, ten 


, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (ce) av. Dec.,'13 
4,599. Semi.Weekly Sentinel, av. Dec.,'13, 7,271. 





Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1913: Daily, 118,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For Dec., 1913, 113,881 daily ; Sunday, 147,378. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,585; 22,340 av., Dec., 1913. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘he Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 


GUAR 
rEEO 





Washington, Xeporter and Observer, circulation 


average 1912, 18,060. 

West Ohester. Locai News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,186. In its gist year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124 
York, Dispatch and Daily. 

19,187. Coverg its territory 


GUAR 
Ye to 


Average for 1913. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year, 
Covers field. Circulation for 1913, 4,718. 

Pawtucket, Aveninmg /tmes. Avetage circuia- 
tion for 1913, 21.628 —sworr. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19.0386 (@@). Sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). 7he Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George HH. Utter, pub 
Circulates ‘in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1913, 6,680. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actua! 
daily average 1912, 8,699. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 


20,180. 


GUAA 
Ye ve 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Nov., 1913, 
6,670. Dec., 1913, aver , 6,704. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21.347 
Tacoma, News. 


Average for year 1012; 


WISCONSIN 

Fond Dua Lac, Daily. Commonwealth. Averace 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,068, Establisheu 
Over 40 vears ago. 

Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Dec., 1913, 
daily 6,640; semi-weekly, 1,489. 

Racine (\Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu. Jan, 1st to Dec, 31st 1913, 6,882. 


-ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 





Want-Ad 


Mediums 











CONNECTICUT 


i hye Haven Register. 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.'13, 19,236. 


ILLINOIS 
B le Chicago Axaminer with over half a mil- 
lion Sunday cir. and over 240,000 daily cir. 
brings classified advertisers quick and diregt 
results. Rates lowest ner thousand inthe West. 


Leading want ad medi- * 


sONJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,” says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 
Chicago's “* want ad " directory. 


MAINE 


HE ZAvening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 
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MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


POR PW We 


H1E Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper 


PW We We er Wk 





MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis 7 rébune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisem@nts 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appéars in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


UA 
a Pe! 
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NEW YORE 
‘TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








©OO) Gold Mark Papers (Oo) 








ILLINOIS 


Bakers' Helger (QO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (OO). 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


Actual 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cottom Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (OO). 


Boston Avening 7 ranscri¢t (@@), established 
} The oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publicne (O@). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Oniy Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 


authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 broadway, N. Y 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia tirst. 


Scientific American (®@@) has the largest cir- 
Sulation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circuiation i Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘ ‘I'he R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 


‘The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘lennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘The Commercial- 
Appeal passes both quality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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—'To Sell 





That’s the Vital Verb in this Whole 
Advertising Business 


We have had great success in the 
development of Sales Plans that in- 
clude Merchandising ideas as well as 
Copy Writing and the selection of 
media. Let us tell you about them. 


We gladly stand upon our quali- 
fications, our experience, our records 
—on a sheer selling basis. 


We are not infallible. But we 
have a record which we believe proves 
an unusually high average of success- 
es. We donot knowitall. We insist 
upon team-work with the advertiser. 


If you will permit us to prove 
definitely to you what we can do for 
your specific business, we are pretty 
confident of the result. 


May we have a letter from you— 
or an interview? No obligation 
incurred. 


Please write for our booklet “‘Sincerity First.’’ 


The Taylor-Critchfield Co. 


Advertising and Merchandising Agents 
New York CHICAGO Detroit 














































PRINTERS’ INK 


Fighting Advertising Liars 
Makes Advertising Gains 


During the last three years The Chicago Tribune 
has been steadily eliminating Advertising Liars and 
other undesirables from its advertising pages. It has 
barred from its advertising columns all loan sharks, 
fake furniture sales, fake clothing sales, fake rain- 
coat sales, dentists, whiskey advertising, all medical 
advertising regarding which there is the slightest 
question, and all questionable financial, land or min- 
ing advertising. 

With all these undesirables eliminated the total 
volume of paid advertising printed in The Chicago 
Tribune during 1913 shows a gain of 3936.32 columns 
over 1912, and 5593.72 columns over 1911—this in 
the face of the fact that there was printed in the three 
other Chicago morning papers during 1913 a total of 
3705.44 columns of the kind of advertising that The 
Tribune refuses—and also in the face of the fact that 
the combined advertising of the other three Chicago 
morning papers for 1913 shows a Joss of 3042.67 
columns over 1912, and a Joss of 7551.50 columns over 
1911. 

The great majority of advertisers, being honest 


themselves, prefer to place their advertising in a 
paper which bars dishonest advertisers. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Eastern Advertising Offices: 1215-1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Ave., New York City 








